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Ideal Reading for Lent 


PROFIT SPIRITUALLY 


with these valuable book aids 


TC] The Seven Last Words. Meditate rev- 
erently, assisted by Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen. 10c each. $4 per 100. 


7 The Life of Jesus. An inspiring, de- 
votional book, well illustrated and 
paper bound. $1 each. $43 per 100. 


™] Novena Holy Hour. Get more out of 
every service with this handy manual. 
15c each. $7.50 per 100. 


7 The Way of the Cross. This Scriptur- 
al Edition is recommended for public 
and private devotions. 10c each. $4 
per 100 


[) Gloomy Lent. It need not be, if you 
know how to make it a source of 
consolation and spiritual joy. 10c 
each. $4 per 10 


"] The Sacred Heart: Why Honor It? A 
splendid explanation for all to read. 
10c each. $4 per 100. 


[] That Backward Collar. Learn more 
about the priest’s side of religion. 
Very good, interesting reading. 10c 
each. $4 per 


(1 What the Mass Means, Understand 
fully the real meaning, to help you 
attend Mass more reverently. 35c 
each. $16 per 100. 


7 Three Hours’ Agony. Have your own 
copy for devotions on Good Friday. 
Ideal for reverent meditation. 25c 
each $10 per 100 


“| Mysteries of the Rosary. Do you re- 
member them? Refresh your mem- 
ory and meditate properly on each 
one. 10c each. $4 per 100. 


_| A Guide for Confession. Get the hab- 
it of using this handy manual to 
make each confession complete. 10c 
each. $4 per 100. 


") Communion Prayers for Everyday. A 
group of refreshing new prayers anc 
devotions for everyday use. 10c 
each. $4 per 100. 


Little Prayers with Plenary Indul- 
gences, One of the handiest, most 
valuable pamphlets you will ever 
own! 10c each. $4 per 1 


) Father Smith Instructs Jackson. A 
complete refresher-course on the 
Catholic faith, in popular question- 
and-answer form. Ideal for conver* 
reading. $1 each. $42 per 100. 


God’s World of Tomorrow. Look int« 
the future, into eternity, as you en- 
joy this popular pamphlet. 20c each 
$8 per 100 


[] Short Prayers for Busy People. Carr, 
it in your pocket or purse. You’! 
want to use it many times each day 
10c each. $4 per 100 


[The Queen of Seven Swords. Msar 
Sheen’s meditations provide many, 
many moments of serious devotior 
10c each. $4 per 100. 


Order All 17 Booklets for only $3.25 
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Then send this ad as your order blank 
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We Want a FAMILY Wage 


It’s a question of justice 


REV. JOSEPH DONNELLY 


T is the opinion of St. Thomas, 

and with it few will take is- 
sue, that “A decently comfort- 
able body is needed before a man 


can turn his soul to God.” Simil-. 


arly it is the opinion of Pius XI 
that the material needs of family 
life must be provided for before 
a family can, without great dif- 
ficulty, live with full respect for 
the sacred functions of marriage. 


It is almost at the very end 
of his renowned encyclical that, 
after outlining in detail God’s 
law on Christian marriage Pius 
XI adds a most significant page 
which he introduces with these 
words : 


“It is no rare thing to find 
that the perfect observance of 
God’s commands and conjugal 
integrity encounter difficulties 
because the married parties are 
oppressed by straightened cir- 
cumstances...” 


Two years ago in the Senate 
of the United States debating a 
proposed amendment of _ the 
Fair Labor Act of 1938, Senator 


Wayne Morse made this state- 
ment: 


_“Too many in all walks of life 
® live their Christianity on Sunday 
and then do business as usual the 
other six days of the week. There 
are millions of underpaid Am- 
ericans who are most deserving 
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of a greater practice of some of 
the fundamental principles of 
Christianity applied to the econ- 
omic life of this nation. There 
are millions who... are crying 
out to a free enterprise system 
in this country today ‘Give us 
our daily bread’—not for noth- 
ing, but in payment for services 
rendered.” 

What Senator Morse is saying 
is that if we profess to believe 
in Christianity we must believe 
in justice and we must profess 
our belief in justice in the prac- 
tice of just wages. But Pius XI 
says all this and more: 

“In the State such economic 
and social methods should be 
set up as will enable every head 
of a family to earn as much as 
... is necessary for himself, his 
wife and for the rearing of his 
children... ” 


Here perhaps as explicity as 
it had ever been defined in Cath- 
olic social teaching the Holy 
Father states that the just wage 
is the family wage, that 
the head of the family is 
entitled in justice to sufficient 
to provide for family needs, 
enough not only for his own de- 
cent living, but enough to sup- 
port his wife and his children, 
in decency, and enough to pro- 
vide in some degree for the fu- 
ture of both. 


2 THE FAMILY DIGEST 


Now the individual character 
of labor is easy to grasp. A man 
does so much work and is paid 
so much wages. But the social 
character of wages is not eas- 
ily understood. Yet the social 
character of work and wages is 
even more fundamental than the 
individual character and no just 
social order is possible without 
its recognition. All history shows 
that a nation must make family 
life its chief concern. The nation 
grows out of the family, and if 
the family is weakened society 
will be similarly weakened. 

But under our system, the 
cornerstone of which is hired 
labor, the worker has no other 
way of maintaining his family. 
Hence society must be organized 
and industry must be geared to 
paying workers a year-around 
family wage. Nothing less will 
satisfy Pius XI’s insistence that 
in a just society workers must 
earn “as much as, according to 
his station in life, is necessary 
for himself, his wife and for 
the rearing of his children.” 

Towards the end of his En- 
cyclical on Christian Marriage 


Pius XI discusses a sound moral 
principle on which a _ large 
number of Catholics must learn 
to do sound thinking. We shal] 
quote it at some length: 


“If families, particularly those 
in which there are many chil- 
dren, have not suitable dwell- 
ings; if the husband cannot find 
employment and means of liveli- 
hood; if the necessities of life 
cannot be purchased except at 
exorbitant prices; if even the 
mother of the family to the great 
harm of the home, is compelled 
to go forth and seek a living by 
her own labor; if she, too, in 
the ordinary or even extraordin- 
ary labors of childbirth is de- 
prived of proper food, medicine, 
and the assistance of a skilled 
physician, it is patent to all to 
what an extent married people 
may lose heart, and how home 
life and the observance of God’s 
commands are rendered difficult 
for them, indeed, how great a 
peril can arise to public security 
and to the welfare and very life 
of civil society itself when such 
men are reduced to that condi- 
tion of desperation that, having 
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nothing which they fear to lose, 
they are emboldened to hope for 
chance advantage from the up- 
heaval of the State and of estab- 
lished order. 


“Wherefore, those who have 
the care of the State and 
of the common good cannot 
neglect the needs of mar- 
ried people and their families, 
without bringing great harm 
upon the State and on the com- 
mon welfare. Hence, in making 
the laws and in disposing of 
public funds they must do their 
utmost to relieve the penury of 
the needy, considering such as 
one of the most important of 
their administrative duties.” 


In this brief passage Pius XI 
states the purpose and function 
of the State and its duty and 
obligation when family needs 
cannot be met by private funds. 
In it we find a firm defense of 
the morality of the active inter- 
vention of the State when such 
is necessary to promote decent 
housing, full employment, fam- 
ily allowances, unemployment in- 
surance, medical and _ hospital 
care—all of which are pressing 
economic needs of a large seg- 
ment of our people. 


Forty years before Leo XIII 
in “Rerum Novarum” had stated 
the same principle in these 
words: 


“Whenever the general inter- 
est or any particular class suf- 
fers, or is threatened with, evils 
which can in no way be met the 
public authority must step in 
to meet them.” 


It has ever been an uncompro- 
mised fundamental of Catholic 
teaching that every individual 
has a right to a decent living 
condition. The material wealth 
of the world was placed at man’s 
disposal, not for the benefit of 
the few or the strong, but in 
order that conditions should be 
created in which every individu- 
al would be enabled to develop 
in accordance with the designs 
of the Creator. Such conditions 
imply as a minimum that ade- 
quate food, clothing and shelter 
be available to every one. 


For this end men were equip- 
ped by God with the faculty of 
acquiring and increasing wealth 
so that they could make provis- 
ion for their present and their 
future needs and for those of 
their dependents. Partly for this 
end God designed that men 
should live in society and should 
choose for themselves a govern- 
ment which among other things 
would insure that no individual, 
without fault of his own, should 
fall below this minimum stand- 
ard of living as long as there 
was sufficient wealth available to 
the community to make provis- 
ion for all. 

Today our nation has ample 
resources at its disposal to make 
available to all its citizens not 
only the minimum but a con- 
siderably higher standard of life. 
And it is sound Catholic teach- 
ing that when a group or seg- 
ment of the community suffers 
from either the injustice of our 
economic methods, or the greed, 
or the selfishness, or the indiffer- 
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ence of other segments of the 
community, it is the obligation 
of the State to step in and bring 
relief. Hence when millions have 
only disgraceful hovels which 
they can call home, when mil- 
lions are forced to work at wages 
insufficient to decent living, 
when the father of the family is 
in effect penalized for his re- 
spectful observance of the law of 
God for Christian marriage, 
when unjust prices make a 
mockery of man’s wages, when 
suitable medical services are 
available only to those well able 
to pay—and when private means 
are unable or unwilling to re- 
lieve these injustices, then the 
State, not by choice but by obli- 
gation, must bring relief. Today 
these things are pressing family 
needs in America and it is only a 
nation aroused to the pressing 
obligations of justice to which 


we can look for the removal of 
these evils which stain our social 
system so deeply with disgrace, 

The families in “straightened 
circumstances” which Pius XI 
defends in this section of his 
great document are oppressed by 
an evil which lies far deeper 
than poor housing, unjust wages, 
inadequate medical services and 
the rest. These are but the evil 
off-shoots of an evil economic 
system, a system which is guid- 
ed by a philosophy essentially 
unsound and immoral. In our 
day, in our country and through- 
out the world, the Church has no 
greater need than saints who 
will take upon themselves the 
discarded social responsibilities 
which lie thick all around us, 
saints who will work to change 
the social order, saints who will 
give their all to do away with 
slavery. 


The Falling Uollar 


The committee on public debt policy shows that if we take 
the year 1914 we find that the American dollar was worth $1 
in that year. It was worth 50 cents in 1920; 57 cents in 1926; 
78 cents in 1933; 72 cents in 1939; 42 cents in June, 1948. It is 
doing a little better now but this is not a happy picture. It is 
interesting to note that as wages have risen, as between 1939 
and 1948, the purchasing power of the dollar has gone down. 
That means that although the worker has more money, he buys 
less for it. When the same piece of steak costs 49c a pound one 
year and a dollar a pound the next year, the dollar has been 
diluted. The immediate problem is to reduce the national debt, 
to reduce government expenditures, to stop unnecessary subsi- 
dies, to lower taxes and increase the purchasing power of the 
dollar. All this can be done if the government sobers up from 
its spending spree—Ave Maria. 

An easy victory is a cheap victory. 


HUGE BLACK NAILS 


‘They pierced My hands and 


My feet’ 


MARGARET HASSELBERG 


HE hammer came down on 

the nailhead in one powerful 
blow to drive it all the way into 
the wood. There! The chair was 
completed. 


As the brawny carpenter 
paused to inspect his creation, 
his attention suddenly 
drawn to the little Boy playing 
near his work bench. The curly 
Head bobbed around as if search- 
ing for something in the saw- 
dust. Interested, the carpenter 
watched the Child, and then sud- 
denly his deep brown eyes filled 
with pain. The chubby Hand had 
picked up a huge black nail! 


Deep lines cut across the 
man’s rugged face, and words 
he had heard many times in the 
temple whirled in his brain... 
“They pierced My Hands and 
* 


The Child noticed the strange 
look on the carpenter’s face and, 
struggling to His Feet, turned 
with open arms to the man. Sun- 
light through the window fell 
upon the Boy and spread the 
shadow of a cross upon the floor. 
In one great sweeping motion, 
the arms of the carpenter lifted 
the child and cradled Him 


against his powerful chest. Al- 
most burying the little hands in 
his great fist, he pressed them 
to his heart. Chubby little hands 
that would someday stretch out 
upon a cross and be fastened 
thereto by huge black nails! 
Hands ready to forgive, would 
be crushed upon a cross by un- 
repenting souls! The man wished 
he had not learned the Prophec- 
ies so well. 


How the great heart of Saint 
Joseph must have grieved, how 
it grieves today as mankind 
continues to crucify the innocent 
Jesus and denounce His great 
sacrifice! 


Is there no one to pull out the 
nails, no one to make reparation 
for the sins of impenitent souls? 
The powerful arms of Saint Jo- 
seph are reaching out to you 
and to me, to all who strive to 
follow Jesus, pleading with us 
to offer our prayers and our sac- 
rifices for the salvation of sin- 
ners. Saint Joseph is always 
ready to help us in our needs. 
Now he asks us our help... 
our help to bring the world back 
to the foot of the Cross... 
to pull out the huge black nails! 
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Tell Your Old Man Off 


THAT FOURTH COMMANDMENT 


Rev. Thomas M. Flynn 


Can you remember the days 

when children did as they 
were told, not after a long dis- 
cussion of why it should be 
done, but immediately and just 
because they had been told? Or 
perhaps you would rather not 
be reminded of those dark 
times, that age of tyranny, when 
a six-year-old was treated like, 
of all things, a child, when jun- 
ior was treated as though he 
had no right to stand up and de- 
mand an explanation of his do- 
mineering elders. 

Things are different now, of 
course; reform has come; and it 
really seems, from the vantage 
point of our present position on 
our knees before these aged 
youths, these hoary nymphs who 
look like children and talk like 
Old Man Mose, it seems impos- 
sible that once we _ pushed 
around these rulers of the mod- 
ern households. 

Certain enlightened educators 
look back and shudder to recall 
the depths from which we had 
to be delivered. It was a long 
hard struggle; the common 
sense of all mankind was against 
them. But what is common 
sense against education? They 
have fought the good fight and 


they have won. These brave and 
fanatical abolitionists have 
emancipated the little children, 
have rescued them from the slavy- 
ery of their parents’ authority. 
The parents are slaves to the 
children now, but that hardly 
matters. It is the children who 
count. 

Don’t forget that undying 
line, that battle-cry of the great 
emancipators: Children are peo- 
ple too. Ever think of it that 
way? Ever get right down to 
cases and figure out that your 
kid was a gosh-darn, honest-to- 
goodness, real-live person like 
you or me or John L. Lewis? 

Startling, isn’t it? Kind of a 
cute catch-line, too, huh? Some- 
what nauseating, I’ll admit, but 
kind of cute, too. So children are 
people. And people can’t be 
pushed around. Not in _ this 
country. No, sir! This is a gol- 
ding democracy. This is the good 
old U.S.A., home of the hot dog 
and the baseball game and six 
movies a week and no home- 
work. So stand up, sonny, and 
tell your old man off. You're 
just a couple of guys with equal 
rights. You’re people too, son. 
So stand right up there and tell 
him about the constitution. He 
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probably doesn’t even know 
about it; they didn’t teach much 
in the schools he went to. And 
don’t ever forget, pal—You’re 
people, too, not to speak of 
folks. 


Exaggerated? Yes. Too 
sweeping? Yes. Unfair to the 
educators? Well, yes, I suppose 
so. But isn’t there a lot of 
truth in it? Aren’t these chil- 
dren who are people getting too 
much like people to suit most 
people? Didn’t somebody forget 
somewhere along the line that 
they are children, too? Don’t 
you agree that it’s a good idea 
for children to stay children at 
least until they get out of gram- 
mar school? 


Don’t you think that being 
people is something that will be 
thrust upon them soon enough, 
and that anyhow a sense of dig- 
nity and a sense of responsibil- 
ity (if that’s what they are talk- 
ing about) can be cultivated in 
children without destroying 
their child-likeness and without 
giving them the idea that they 
are ready for the U.S. Senate 
except for that stupid age mini- 
mum of thirty? And don’t you 
think that quiz kids are slightly 
amusing under certain and rare 
conditions but that you’d hate 
to have one around the house? 

Now, I don’t suggest that 
everything about the self-expres- 
sion movement is wrong. Per- 
haps there was too much repres- 
sion. It certainly is a good thing 
to give the individual talents of 
a child a chance to show them- 


selves and then develop. It’s a 
good thing to teach children self- 
reliance. It may even be a good 
thing to teach children to stand 
up in a public place and give 
their opinion about atomic con- 
trol—although such a_ perfor- 
mance gives me personally an 
upset stomach, if it’s taken ser- 
iously as anything but an exer- 
cise in expression. 


Granting, however, that all 
those things are good for the 
child, there is something else 
much more important, even abso- 
lutely necessary, which he must 
learn early: that is, to take or- 
ders. Authoritarian systems are 
extremely unpopular today, and 
with good reason: and yet, fun- 
damentally the plan of creation 
is authoritarian; human life 
must necessarily be lived out 
under the strict authority of an 
absolute God. 


If democracy means deciding 
for ourselves what we are to do 


or not to do, then life can 
never be democratic; for we 
have, by the very nature of 
things, a King whose will we 
must follow. Men, it is true are 
created free and equal, but not 
equal to God or free from His 
direction. No amount of talking 
can change that. We cannot leg- 
islate away that great fact. 
Whether we like it or not (and 
if we have any appreciation of 
what is good for us, we will like 
it), we were made to be obe- 
dient. We were born to submit. 
Our purpose is to adore. Don’t 
you think, then, that it would 
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be a good idea to emphasize 
early in a child’s development 
that he must learn to obey? 

God does not, of course, exer- 
cise all His authority directly 
and personally. Just as he has 
set up a physical order which 
runs out its course with little 
particular interference from 
Him (so that the sun shines 
and the rain falls and bodies 
grow and chemical changes take 
place according to laws inaug- 
urated at the beginning of time 
without necessity of divine in- 
tervention in particular cases), 
so also God has set up a moral 
order in which authority is dis- 
tributed according to position. 

Thus, when a mother tells her 
child not to pull at Mrs. Riley’s 
curtains; when the teacher tells 
her class to be silent; when a 
cop flags you over to the side 
of the road; when the sergeant 
tells Pvt. Schultz to get busy 
with the spuds; even, perhaps, 
when the boss says you can’t 
have the day off; when any of 
those things happen, the divine 
authority is being exercised; 
just as certainly as it is being 
exercised when a cloud meets 
cold air, is condensed into drops 
of water, and the rain falls. The 
cloud cannot argue with the 
physical law which causes it to 
condense: we can argue with a 
person in authority who gives 
us a direction, but we have no 
right to. 

In both cases it is the author- 
ity of God, our Creator, which is 
being exercised and to resist 
that authority is disorder. And 


in the moral sphere, disorder js 
sin. It does not matter that the 
authority is being exercised 
through an agent. The agent 
takes the place of God and we 
must be obedient to him. 

All Authority Comes From God 

There is, in fact, no real av- 
thority which does not come 
from God. Anyone who is in a 
position of legitimate authority 
takes the place of God in that 
limited area. A mother, for in- 
stance, represents God in a 
rather large area of her chil- 
dren’s life. For God created 
motherhood, by making it pos 
sible for women to become mo- 
thers. With the position of mo- 
therhood and its responsibilities 
goes a certain amount of auth- 
ority, necessarily. Since the two 
things are inseparably entwined. 
the state of motherhood and the 
authority necessary to fulfill its 
responsibilities, God has willed 
the authority just as certainly as 
he willed the state. 

Therefore, the mother of chil 
dren has a decree of authority 
from God just as certainly as if 
she could pull out of her pocket- 
book a letter written on celestial 
stationery and marked with the 
seal of St. Peter, declaring to all 
and sundry that her word for 
her children is law, so long as 
she exercises her authority in 
accordance with the known will 
of God, and with Christian mod- 
eration, and within the limits 
placed on her by her relation 
with her children. The same is 
true, of course, for a father. 
And it is also true, to a lesser 


degree, for a teacher or a police- 
man or the President of the 
United States, or an Army ser- 
geant. 


Continually, throughout our 
lives, we find it necessary to 
obey, and no matter who it is 
who happens to give the imme- 
diate order, as long as he has 
real authority by reason of his 
position, then we are always 
obeying God, from whom all au- 
thority comes. The teacher in 
school taught us the Ten Com- 
mandments, but they came from 
God. Our mother told us to 
leave the jam alone but she was 
speaking for God. We save our 
souls by keeping the Ten Com- 
mandments and leaving the jam 
alone. Some day it will be more 
than jam, but essentially it 
won’t be any different. Isn’t it 
obvious then that the child must 
learn to respect and obey auth- 
ority from his earliest years, if 
he is to live a decent and fruit- 
ful life and save his soul? 


Is it really a frightening pic- 
ture? Is it slavery? Is there no 
room for the expression of one’s 
nature? Will life be one long 
series of prohibitions and then 
inhibitions? Is it such a terrible 
thing to say that we were born 
to obey? No, for it is equally 
true that we were born to love. 
In fact, we were born to obey 
the law of love, and to prove our 
love by obeying, and to make 
our love everlasting through the 
obedience that will win us 
heaven. 

Self-expression? At bottom, 
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that means nothing else than the 
fulfillment of one’s nature. And 
the child will find the complete 
fulfillment of his nature only in 
finding and loving God. His na- 
ture was designed for that and 
that alone: for God, who is our 
Creator but also our Father, for 
Christ who is our Judge but also 
our Saviour, our Master but also 
our Brother. Through loving 
obedience the child and the man 
will fulfill himself and save him- 
self. And obedience is some- 
thing that should be learned 
young, beginning with the first 
time that nature rebels against 
legitimate authority. 


Whenever anyone expresses a 
very fundamental truth, he lays 
himself open to the charge of 
banging away at the obvious. 
And it is true that these basic 
ideas should be obvious to every- 
one who does any thinking. Ac- 
tually, however, we very often do 
little thinking; we go along fol- 
lowing a pattern set by habit 
and circumstance and the ideas 
of the people who do think, or 
at least talk and write, and there- 
fore influence our activity. 


This business of there being 
an authority which we must 
learn to recognize and obey early 
in life is one of these should-be- 
obvious truths. It’s one of those 
things that most ordinary peo- 
ple will agree with when it is 
put to them and even think that 
they have been aware of all the 
time, just because it is some- 
thing you don’t have to be 
a genius to figure out. Actually 
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it is something which they have 
been very little aware of, even 
though they may have known it. 


The idea of authority has 
been de-emphasized because of 
the emphasis put on freedom, in 
our general thinking, in our 
schools, and inevitably in our 
homes—since our homes are run 
by people who take most of their 
ideas from someone else. This 
idea of authority now needs to 
be re-emphasized. Certainly too 
much repression is wrong, too 
much craming of a child’s indivi- 
duality into a set form, and quite 
possibly there has been too much 
of that sort of unwise paren- 
tal tyranny in the past; but just 
as certainly the pendulum has 
swung too far in the other di- 
rection and there is now too 
much freedom given the child. 
The other way he may have 
grown up timorous and lacking 
self-confidence, even feeling that 
he was not loved; but this way 
he will grow up thinking that no 
law binds him, that he need give 
away to no man and not even to 
God, that the world is a stage 
and that he belongs at‘its cen- 
ter. 


Life is going to teach him, the 
hard way, that it is not so; and 
if he still persists in his ignor- 
ance, God is going to teach him, 
also the hard way, that he has 
gotten his values inverted. It 
may take God a whole lifetime 
and eternity to teach him, but 
He will teach him. In short, 
both the extremes, of repression 
and self-expression, are wrong, 


but one is worse than the other, 
Too great repression may pro 
duce a misfortunate man, to 
much liberty will produce :§ 
monstrosity who will eventually 
lose his soul. 

“An Amazing Little Beast” 

Measured up against particu. 
lar cases, these generalizations 
may seem exaggerated. But at 
best, isn’t the child who has been 
given his way from the start of 
his life an annoying little beast? 
Beast is the word, because he 
is all animal, following his ip- 
stincts, for self-indulgence and 
self-glory. His teachers, his 
parents, his elders generally, his 
God, must get down on their 
knees before him. They must 
laugh at his jokes, sympathize 
with his hurts, approve his of- 
fense, appreciate his brilliance, 
succumb to his will. And he is 
seldom amusing, rarely genuine 
ly wounded, very often outrag- 
eously selfish and destructive, 
never really bright by any but a 
child standard, and repeatedly 
tyrannical in his demands on 
others. He is a pitiable little 
monster whom we have created. & 
And he will not thank us for it if 
there ever comes a day when the 
exigencies of life and God’s grace 
force him into the humility of 
looking facts in the face. 

He is not a little god, so don't 
treat him that way. Sooner or 
later he will find it out, so why 
not disillusion him from the be 
ginning? If he is early taught 
the absolute need of respecting 
authority, wherever it is foun4, 
he will become the lovable crea- 


ture that God intended him to 
be. Furthermore, he will de- 
velop his own individuality more 
fully because he will learn from 
the hard-won experiences of his 
elders. He will inevitably make 
many mistakes, but this way he 
will avoid at least some of the 
mistakes made by those who 
have gone before him? 

There is no need, you know, 
of everyone’s making all the pos- 
sible mistakes. Yet that would 
be the logical conclusion of the 
self-expression movement. Let 
them find out themselves. Let 
them bungle around in the maze 
until they find their own way 
out. They won’t know how to 
spell when they’re twelve and 
they'll never know one part of 
speech from another, but what 
they know will be a personal 
triumph ... They’ll spend most 
of their life behind the eight- 
ball, but it will be a personally 
built eight-ball. They will spend 
eternity in hell but they will 
have gone there without coercion 
—for one fundamental mistake 
will guile their every action, the 
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mistake made by the very first 
creatures God made. 

Lucifer and the other fallen 
angels lost God and happiness 
for one reason—they never learn- 
ed to serve. The little guy who 
tears all the jackets off the books: 
and then marks the pages with 
clever illustrations, the little 
girl who refuses to eat or go to 
bed or take a bath when she’s 
told to, the bigger guy who 
won’t do his home-work, who 
howls his head off when you try 
to take something away from 
him (even the iodine bottle), or 
who tells your visitors that they 
smell bad, or the even bigger 
girl who won’t go to a CYO meet- 
ing, who insists on staying out 
late on dates and doesn’t think 
there’s any need to tell you where 
she’s been or whom she’s been 
with—all these have not learned 
to serve, either. 

They can learn (at least the 
little ones) and they must learn. 
They will learn, if you start 
teaching them, NOW. You have 
the authority. God gave it to 
you. Don’t be afraid to use it. 


James C, G. Conniff. 


Love Is A Home 


Love may be just a game that two are playing, but if it’s 
anything like poker, one of the troubles with modern marriage 
is that too many couples have forgotten the rules of the game. 

For example: a full house is always better than a pair.— 


—Saint Madeleine Sophie Barat. 


Holds For Parents Too 


We can only make others what we are ourselves. 
produce saints; at least they set others on the road to sanctity.— 


Saints 
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We can checkmate 
the harm they do 


THE MOVIES 


Rev. Patrick J. Masterson 


ITHOUT doubt the most 
powerful means of influ- 
encing the youth of our day for 
good or for evil is the motion 
picture. The late Holy Father 
of blessed memory, Pius XI 
pointed out this fact. In his En- 
cyclical Vigilanti Cura he said: 


“At the same time there ex- 
ists today no means of influ- 
encing the masses more potent 
than the cinema. The reason 
for this is to be sought for in 


the very nature of the pictures 
projected upon the screens, in 
the popularity of the motion 
picture plays and in the cir- 


cumstances which accompany 
them. 

“The power of the motion pic- 
ture consists in this: that it 
speaks by means of vivid and 
concrete imagery, which the 
mind takes in with enjoyment 
and without fatigue. 


“Even the crudest and most 
primitive minds, which have 
neither the capacity nor the de- 
sire to make the efforts neces- 
sary for abstraction or deduct- 
ive reasoning, are captivated by 
the cinema. In place of the ef- 
forts which reading or listening 
demand, there is the continued 
pleasure of a succession of con- 


crete and, so to speak, living 
pictures. 


“This power is still greater 
in the talking picture, for the 
reason that the interpretation 
becomes even easier and _ the 
charm of music is added to the 
action and drama. The dances 
and variety acts which some- 
times are introduced between 
films serve to increase the sti- 
mulation of the pageant.” 


Observations of his Holiness 
are confirmed by the experience 
of the years. Motion pictures 
have been used to teach, to in- 
doctrinate. Dictators through- 
out the world, be they red or 
black, invariably capture the 
cinema and use it to foster 
their nefarious énds. In our 
own lives we can see that the 
motion picture influences _lan- 
guage, fashions and many other 
obvious and patent elements of 
our daily life. Can one be blind 
then to the effects of evil motion 
pictures on the souls of the 
young? It is most important 
that parents, teachers and those 
in authority realize the possi- 
bilities of motion pictures and 
realizing the inherent dangers, 
act to safeguard those under 
their charge. 


In meeting this challenge 
again we have the benefit of the 
expressed direction of the Fa 
ther of Christendom. He said: 

“And now, in view of the 
gravity of the subject, we con 
sider it timely to come down to 
certain practical indications. 


“Above all, all pastors of souls 


will undertake to obtain each 
year from their people a pledge 
similar to the one _ already 
alluded to which was given by 
their American brothers, in 
which they promised to stay 
away from motion picture plays 
which were offensive to truth 
and Christian morality. 


“The most efficacious manner 
of obtaining these pledges 
promises to be through the par- 
ish church or school, by enlist- 
ing the earnest cooperation of 
all fathers and mothers of fami- 
lies who are conscious of their 
grave responsibility. 

“The Bishops will also be able 
to avail themselves of the Cath- 
olic Press for the purpose of 
bringing home to the people the 
moral duty and effectiveness of 
this promise. 


“The fulfillment of this pledge 
supposes that the people will be 
made aware of which films are 
permitted to all, which are per- 
mitted with yeservations and 
which are harmful or positively 
bad. This requires prompt, 
regular and frequent  publica- 
tion of classified lists of motion 
picture plays so as to make the 
information readily accessible to 
all. Special bulletins or other 
timely publications such as the 
daily Catholic Press may be 
used for this purpose.” (Vigi- 
lanti Cura) 

In addition to this explicit 
instruction of his Holiness may 
we venture to make a sugges- 
tion to implement effectively the 
program set down? 


THE MOVIES 
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The work of the National Le- 
gion of Decency in the United 
States would be better known 
and the people would be better 
informed if there existed in 
each parish or school a Commit- 
tee interested in Legion of De- 
cency matters. This Committee 
need not add any further so- 
cieties to those already exist- 
ing in the Church or school. 
The members of it could be 
taken from an already existing 
society or societies. Their func- 
tion would be simple and re- 
quire only interest and perse- 
verance. The primary function 
would be to make available to 
the people of the parish or 
school the ratings of films is- 
sued by the Legion of Decency. 
More importantly this informa- 
tion could be applied to the 
films playing in the theatres in 
the vicinity. The names of the 
films could easily be obtained 
either from the lists or from the 
National Office of the Legion of 
Decency. Then at appropriate 
times and in easily accessible 
and public places the names of 
the films and the ratings could 
be made available te the people 
or students concerned. 


In the case of objectionable 
films the reason for the objec- 
tion should be included for the 
information of parents and 
clergy who might wish to direct 
those to whom they have a re- 
sponsibility. 


In addition to this primary 
work the Committee could seek 
cooperation of local theatres in 
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showing only  unobjectionable 
films especially on week-ends 
when so many of the youth of 
our country attend the motion 
picture. They could promote 
the showing of special chil- 
dren’s matinees in which only 
suitable films would be shown, 
and finally such a Committee 
would be most helpful in im- 


tertainment. It can serve to im- 
press upon them that the prin- 
ciples of morality and decency 
apply in the field of entertain- 
ment as well as in all the other 
activities of their daily life. 
The Catholic people of our 
country have an agency which 
will supply them with the nec- 
essary information on the mor- 


pressing upon parents and chil- 
dren alike the moral obligation 
consequent on choosing their en- 


ality of their motion picture 
entertainment. It would seem 
that it remains but to use it. 


The Little Prize 


Hundreds of years ago, when the only places of instruction 
were the monasteries, parents sent their little boys there to re- 
ceive their education. It was supposed then that little girls 
needed no learning. 


At one of these monasteries the kind monks gave the boys 
little cakes as a reward for good lessons. When Lent came they 
put no sweetening in these cakes. They were then not much of 
an inducement. So the monks went into a huddle with the mon- 
astery cooks and decided to shape the unsweetened dough into 
something that would represent a child with crossed arms, pray- 
ing. They dotted it with coarse salt and baked it to a crisp 
brownness. The children liked it, just as they do today. The 
monks named this little cake with the rounded shoulders and the 
crossed arms a pretzel, which means little prize.—Elizabeth 
Smith. 


Work, whether successful or no, is not an end in itself; 
it is a means. The end is that odd elusive thing we call life. 
What is called success, in terms of money and prominence, per- 
sonal importance, being “talked about”—these are not the 
things that make for fullness of life. 

It is the immaterial things—friendship, kindness and sym- 
pathy for all that live, human and animal, contact with the 
treasures created for us by the artists, apprehension of the 
unseen, spiritual forces that underlie the bustle and noise of 
daily existence, freedom for the adventures of the mind—it is 
these things that are the ends for which we live.—Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, quoted in The Irish Digest, 
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THE Liturgical Revival, 

through the efforts of the 
Liturgical Conference, the spon- 
soring body, carries to our Cath- 
clic people a better and deeper 
understanding of the dogmatic 
theology of our religion trans- 
lated into ritualistic and public 
prayer. With this more pro- 
found appreciation of theology 
in prayer, the Liturgical Reviv- 
al effects a deeper and more ac- 
tive participation by the laity in 
the Liturgy or pubile worship 
of the Spouse of Christ; in the 
sacrifice of the Mass, in the Sa- 
craments of Redemption, in the 
Divine Office, and in the sacra- 
mentals. This newer compre- 
hension of and more alert par- 
ticipation in the ritual of the 
Church must necessarily con- 
tribute to a fuller and better 
family life. 

But how can a deeper under- 
standing and a more active par- 
ticipation in the Liturgy im- 
prove family life? I suggest the 
following answers:. 


1. By promoting the true 
Christian spirit. I am sure it 
will not be necessary for me to 
demonstrate that a Christian 
marriage to be successful pre- 
supposes a Christian spirit on 


THE LITURGIC 
and the family 
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the part of spouses. We have 
the supporting words of the 
saintly Pius X, in 1903, that 
active participation by the faith- 
ful in the sacred mysteries and 
public prayer of the Church is 
the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian 
spirit. 

2. Family life demands sacri- 
fice. This too needs no proof, as 
it is the ordinary experience of 
every devoted father and moth- 
er. Show me a good Catholic 
father and mother in any parish 
who cannot immediately assure 
you that the more they under- 
stand the Mass and the deeper 
they participate in the sacri- 
fice of Calvary the more they 
appreciate that they become co- 
victims with Him, and that con- 
sequently, their whole life and 
the well-being of their family 
are permeated with the spirit 
of Christ: charity, obedience,, 
humility. 

8. Family life demands unity 
and peace. Now, the Blessed 
Eucharist is the Sacrament of 
unity and peace. It is the Di- 
vine Banquet at which we re- 
ceive the graces necesary to 
make our home demonstrate in 
no uncertain terms to the dis- 
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jointed pagan world the solidar- 
ity and unity of the “little 
Church,” the Ecclesiola, of a 
small unit of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. Any parish priest, with 
even the slightest experience, 
can put his finger on the happy, 
cheerful, devout family who are 
always seen together at the 
Table of the Sacred Banquet. 
They are one in all their efforts 
to lead the exemplary life of the 
Holy Family of Nazareth: pray- 
er, work, play. There is a peace 
in that type of family which 
surpasses all human understand- 
ing; the father is the priest and 
the principle of authority; the 
mother is the source of love and 
care and solicitude, the queen; 
the children, as the faithful of 
the Church are docile, enter- 
prising, expansive. 

And what a sight is the fam- 
ily of the parish who do not 
use the sacramentary economy 
of Christ! There is where you 
find your adult delinquency! 
There is where you see juvenile 
wilfulness, incipient greed, dis- 
honest tendencies, spiritual 
envy, psychopathic jealousies! 

4. A deeper understanding of 
and a more active participation 
in the Liturgy has the effect of 
integrating marriage and the 
supernatural life. And perhaps 
this is one of the most import- 
ant contributions of the liturgic- 
al revival to the well-being of 
family life. Some one has made 
the observation that one of the 
saddest things in our modern 
culture is the fragmentation of 
modern man’s view of the real- 


ity of things around about us, 
We look out on life and its real- 
ity and see it only in fragments; 
we see reality in parts—we 
have no integrated viewpoint. 
This is true especially of our 
concept of the natural and the 
supernatural. We separate the 
two ideas entirely. No Catholics, 
of course, could deny the super- 
natural; but there is great 
cleavage in our outlook between 
the natural and the supernatuy- 
al. We can think of the two as 
separate. We Catholics can cease 
to think of the supernatural as 
an elevation of the natural or- 
der: we can begin to think of the 
supernatural order as an addi- 
tion to our life that can be con- 
sidered quite apart from the na- 
tural order. 

This fragmentary thinking 
has been destructive of a Chris- 
tian view of marriage. Christian 
marriage is not just natural 
marriage with an _ additional 
blessing of the Church; rather 
it is the elevation of natural 
marriage to the supernatural 
order. For in the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, the natural contact 
itself between the two spouses 
is the sign of grace; it is the 
instrument in the hands of God 
by which He divinizes the souls 
of the spouses with the divine 
life of grace; this lasting con- 
tract which perdures through 
the entire life of the married 
couple and which is the founda- 
tion of their mutual life is what 
God has chosen of their sancti- 
fication. 

Matrimony is not a concession 


— 


to concupiscence, not something 
half-bad that God has glossed 
over by making it a Sacrament, 
not something indifferent that 
God has tried to deemphasize by 
making it a Sacrmnet. The na- 
tural contract by which the 
spouses mutually agree to live 
as husband and wife is what 
God has chosen as the channel 
by which the divine life flows 
into their souls. A deeper under- 
standing of the Liturgy, I hold, 
will convey this understanding 
to the minds of our married 
couples, 


The Liturgical Revival has 
been attempting, under God, to 
bring our Catholic people to a 
better realization of the super- 
natural meaning of our life 
here on earth. In regard to mar- 
riage, that task is of vital impor- 
tance. For, it will teach our 
Catholic laity to be saints, not in 
spite of the fact that they are 
married (fragmentary  think- 
ing), but simply because of the 
fact that they are married (in- 
tegrated thinking), because 
Christ has made their marriage 
an instrument of their own 
sanctification and a vehicle of 
grace to their souls. 

Moreover, in bringing this 
Sacrament into existence, the 
spouses play an important role; 
an understanding of the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony teaches 
Catholics that they receive this 
sign at each other’s hands, that 
the ministers of this Sacrament 
are the two contracting parties 
themselves. This adds a new dig- 
nity to the married couple, for 
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they themselves bring into ex- 
istence the Sacrament by which 
God transforms their souls with 
the life of grace. 


There is another kind of inte- 
gration to which we shall be 
brought by the Liturgy:—the 
integration of our actions with 
our ideals, of our mores with 
our convictions. This will ex- 
plain why many who are inter- 
ested in the Liturgical Revival 
are often misunderstood. For, 
they instinctively begin to trans- 
form the pagan worldly habits 
of action to patterns which re- 
flect the Christian mentality 
they have acquired. The result is 
sometimes the tag queer. But 
in reality, it is the other Chris- 
tians who are, if not queer, at 
least lop-sided, when their pat- 
tern of action does not reflect 
their ideals, 


We can easily see this con- 
flict between ideals and action. 
How many ever think of mak- 
ing a retreat before marriage? 
We make one before First Com- 
munion, before Confirmation, 
and before Ordination to Sac- 
red Orders. But if marriage is 
a sacrament, as are Commun- 
ion, Confirmation and Holy 
Orders, and if sacra- 
ment, like the others, places us 
in a new state of life, why not 
a pre-marital retreat? If a wed- 
ding is essentially the establish- 
ment of this contract, which is 
a@ sacrament, should not the 
event be surrounded with the 
religious atmosphere that is at- 
tendant on the administrations 
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of all the other sacraments? 
Could not the invitations, the 
dinners, the showers, the music, 
the reception reflect something 
of the supernatural character 
of the big event? When the cus- 
toms we observe, not only at 
weddings but at other occasions 
in our life, e. g., baptisms, are 
infused with a Christian mean- 
ing, then our life will demon- 
strate that integration which 
any reasonable man should have 
in his life. 

When Catholic couples begin 
to reflect in the many customs 
surrounding their nuptials the 
supernatural character of Chris- 
tian marriage, then, and only 


then, shall we begin to see what 
it means to have marriage “re- 
established in Christ.” And since 
marriage is a sacrament thai 
perdures, an_ integration of 
mores and ideals will include 
a continual reflection of the sup- 
ernatural character of miairi- 
mony throughout life. The ‘e- 
peated use of the Church’s sa:- 
ramentals in home life, the cele- 
bration of baptismal anniver- 
saries, the use of various devo- 
tions in the home to observe the 
succeeding parts of the liturg- 
ical year, these are but the na- 
tural manifestations of our und- 
erstanding of the Real meaning 
of the Life In Christ. 


Writing Love Letters For A Living 


Hundreds of love-letters pour every week into the foreign 
letter office of an exporting and importing firm in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

Written in French, Danish, Italian, Dutch, Greek and Ger- 
man, they are brought there by sailors, soldiers and airmen who 
married while serving overseas, but are unable to speak their 


wives’ languages. 
free of charge. 


Linguists in the office translate the letters 
For long letters they sometimes need twenty- 


four hours before producing a translation. 
The men’s replies are also translated so that a man can 
tell his wife or sweetheart abroad in her own language that he 


still loves her. 


Some ex-servicemen who want to “let themselves 


go” in their letters are too embarrassed to do so because they 


know they must be read by a third person, 


But the translators 


treat their job as a purely routine one. 

They also prepare secret business reports for the firm’s 
associates in many parts of the world. A few of the linguists 
have an intimate knowledge of Indian dialects and can speak 
Japanese and Malayan fluently —The Roscommon Champion. 


- Judge not a man by his qualifications, but by the use he 


makes of them. 


|X one of Emily Post’s books I 

once read about an adopted 
child who was feeling woefully 
insecure and unhappy. His 
friends had told him, “They’re 
not your Mommy and Daddy. 
You’re adopted.” His mother 
said it was true that they were 
not “related,” so to speak, by 
blood. “Neither am I related to 
Daddy by blood. But Daddy and 
I loved one another and wanted 
to be together so we married. 
Adoption is like that. We loved 
and wanted you and so adopted 
you.” 


We adopted our first baby 
almost two years ago. Relatives 
and friends shared our delight 
and happiness in our new son. 
Our hearts were aglow with 
warmth toward the elderly wo- 
man who said, “How fortunate 
you are to have such a grand 
baby!” And from another, “You 
and your husband must be most 
happy. Congratulations!” Then 
there were the very few but 
most welcome, and I must add 
pensively, looked-for baby cards 
which we received. Our hearts, 
however, beat a little faster and 
deep-seated maternal and pater- 
nal instincts became manifest, 
rushing to protect our child 


They're not your Mommy and Daddy 


YOU’‘RE ADOPTED 


=== Aurore C. Bellows 


when we came face to face with 
such questions as: Do you 
know his background? Are his 
mother and father living? What 
nationality is he? Where did 
you get him? Do you know his 
name? Can’t you have any chil- 
dren? 


Only adoptive parents—and 
none are spared—can know how 
bewildering, difficult, and im- 
possible it is to face this bar- 
rage of impertinent questions. 
To evade the questions makes it 
appear that there is something 
amiss about the adoption; to an- 
swer is to strip oneself of all 
privacy exposing one’s inner- 
most personal home life to the 
world. We had decided before 
adopting that it would be wisest, 
for the baby’s sake, to be as 
gracious as possible in our an- 
swers and no one ever guessed 
our chagrin at such questioning. 
True, when we analyzed the 
questions put to us we realized 
they were asked by well-mean- 
ing but uninformed people who 
were unaware of their indis- 
creetness. To put it strongly, 
ignorance of adoption and adop- 
tion procedure were the bases 
for these torturing interroga- 
tions, plus the fact that adoption 
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laws in many states are so lax 
that unsuccessful adoptions are 
numerous, therefore, making the 
public skeptical about adoption 
in general. 

We adopted our second child 
about a year ago and once more 
steeled ourselves for the on- 
slaught, thinking surely this 
time we would not be besieged 
with too many questions, but the 
sword-like thrusts persisted 
with—“Is this baby a brother to 
the older child?”—thus open- 
ing up a sore spot with us 
again. 

Adoptive parents and adopted 
children should be able to enjoy 
their relationship as fully as 
natural parents. They do, of 
course, as far as parent-child 
relationship is concerned, but 
there is that vast inquisitive 
world outside our peaceful home 
in which we must also live. Why 
not help it to understand our 
(adoptive parents’) unique sit- 
uation first, by describing adop- 
tion procedures briefly; second- 
ly, by explaining where the 
babies come from, third, by of- 
fering some suggestions in the 
etiquette of approaching adop- 
tive parents and children. 

There are two sources from 
which you may adopt—private 
sources and adoption agencies. 
Adoption agencies are staffed 
with highly-skilled professional 
workers in the field of adop- 
tion. Society is slowly beginning 
to recognize how very important 
placement through an agency is, 
especially since the war when 
the black market in babies was 


brought rudely to the public’s 
attention. For example, a doc- 
tor is trained in medicine, a 
teacher in teaching; a lawyer in 
law. Society does not allow un- 
trained persons to practice in 
these fields. Society must not 
allow untrained, unskilled, and 
often unscrupulous people to 
place children hit or miss in any 
home. The home as well as the 
child needs protection since so 
many well-intentioned prospec- 
tive adoptive parents go about 
adopting in a haphazard way. 

The so-called red tape of 
agencies should be lauded highly 
since it is the only safeguard 
for both child and adoptive par- 
ents. “Red tape” is the guar- 
antee for adoptive parents that 
their adopted child has been ex- 
amined periodically by a 
diatrician and a_ psychologist, 
has a similar racial and cultural 
background and native intelli- 
gence comparable to that of the 
adoptive parents. “Red tape” is 
the guarantee for the adopted 
child that the agency has found 
after study and home visits cov- 
ering a period of a year that the 
adoptive parents the 
“chosen ones” for that particu- 
lar child. 


Society will have come a long 
way in gaining security for the 
adopted child and adoptive par- 
ents when laws are enforced 
making adoption impossible 
through private sources unless 
an agency or welfare organiza- 
tion has some part in deciding 
about the placement. Placement 
outside an agency is extremely 
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dangerous. One could write 
page after page of heart-break- 
ing experiences in which chil- 
dren are placed without the com- 
petent aid of an agency behind 
it. The black market in babies 
and all private arrangements of 
adoptions should be eradicated 
permanently by effective adop- 
tion laws in our various states. 


With an excellent experience 
of an agency behind it, need 
‘one wonder if an adoption will 
be successful? The success of 
an adoption, it seems, rests 
firmly in the hands of the adop- 
tive parents in exactly the same 
manner as the successful rear- 
ing of a child of natural par- 
ents lies firmly in their hands. 


And now for the answer to 
the burning question, ‘Where 
do these babies come from?” 
Some are from families who are 
unable to care for them for var- 
ious reasons—for financial reas- 
ons, for reasons such as a home 
broken by divorce or separation, 
or because of a death of one or 
both of the parents. 


Others are from unwed 
mothers. There is really nothing 
different or unusual about an 
adopted child. He is no better, 
he is no worse than the freckled- 
face boy down the street with 
whom he plays. He makes the 
same mistakes, does the same 
things—good and naughty that 
every other normal child does in 
his long natural process of 
growth. Accept him as he is. 
Don’t read into his conduct 
things that are not there be- 
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cause you know he is adopted. 
It may be, if you are interested 
in background, that his is far 
superior to yours but his adopt- 
ive parents do not speak of it. 
You who were born unto your 
parents had to be accepted 
whether you measured up to 
parental expectations or not, 
and, of course, that is as it 
should be. But—remember— 
that an adopted child after much 
scientific study, care, and test- 
ing at an agency is placed with 
parents whose background and 
intelligence are very similar to 
the child’s. 

Need you wonder how we feel 
when approached with tactless 
questions? Here are a few sug- 
gestions which I hope will help 
you in your relationships with 
adoptive parents and adopted 
children. 

1. In speaking to adoptive par- 
ents, talk of the child as if he 
were their own. The adoptive 
parents have no desire to conceal 
the adoption. On the contrary 
they tell their child about it 
when he is just beginning to 
talk, before he even understands 
the word “adoption.” Once you 
have been told, “We’ve just 
adopted a baby,” that 
moment on accept the baby and 
think of him as their own, as 
he truly is. 

2. Although it is from the 
goodness of your hearts, please 
avoid telling adoptive parents 
how charitable or good they are 
to adopt a child. Speaking for 
ourselves, we couldn’t do without 
children—we love ’em—so we 
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adopt them—a selfish reason, 
really. Then, too, do you realize 
in what position a statement 
like this places the adopted child 
—as if we were doing him a 
favor! 


3. Woe to the unthinking adult 
who tells our youngsters how 
lucky they are to have us, unless 
they hasten to add how lucky 
we are to have them. Adoption 
works both ways. 

4, Don’t say, “He’s cute,” with 
a question mark in your voice 
and a scrutinizing look in your 
eye as if in wonder that an 
adopted child can have such a 
“normal” appearance. What do 
you expect to see? 


5. Instead of asking questions, 
listen. Adoptive parents, need- 
less to say, vary in their ways of 
looking at adoption. If a child 
has been adopted through priv- 
ate sources it may be embar- 
rassing for the adoptive parent 
to be asked—“Where did you 
get him?” Too, parents who 
have adopted through an agency 
likewise feel chagrined at such 
2 personal question. Let the 
adoptive parents do the talking. 
As for imparting general infor- 
mation not of a personal nature 
about adoption, I’m all for it. 
Too, we can laugh on occasion 
and say, “Our elder son looks like 
Daddy and the baby gets his 
stubborness from Mommy,” 


meaning ourselves. We don’t lose 
sight of the fact that we are 
adoptive parents and never wish 
to pose as natural or possessive 
parents, just plain and simple 


parents. It doesn’t necessarily 
follow that we are going to tell 
you all about our son’s_ back- 
ground anymore than we would 
tell you how much money we 
have in the bank. 

6. Don’t feel sorry for us be- 
cause our children were not born 
unto us. We love them as they 
are and the fact that they hap- 
pen to be adopted matters not 
one iota. I love the story of the 
mother of an adopted child and 
one born to her who upon being 
bluntly asked “Which is_ the 
adopted child?” curtly replied, 
“T really don’t remember.” 

As for blood being thicker 
than water, I don’t believe it. 
It’s living together, sharing for- 
tune and misfortune together 
that makes for strong ties which 
we too often mistake for blood 
ties. To give a personal example: 
The woman next door was be- 
moaning the fact that her 
youngster didn’t have curly hair. 
“What can I expect when my 
husband and I have straight 
hair?” In all seriousness I re- 
plied, “Oh—but look at our dar- 
ling’s curly hair and we both 
have straight hair!” This— 
after a few short months with 
our adopted son! 

If you are fond of “like father 
—like son” chatter and you are 
@ prospective adoptive parent 
your ego will be satisfied for 
your adopted child will not 
disappoint you. Surprisingly 
enough, he will “inherit” your 
very inflections, tone of voice, 
speech and your al] too familiar 
homely gestures and manner- 
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isms and really be a veritable 
“chip off the old block.” 

7. Last and most important 
of all since it directly concerns 
the adopted child, teach your 
children to accept adoption in 
its true light. Remember, your 
children reflect your thinking, 
so tell them all you know about 
adoption, according to their 
level of maturity, so they will 
not be one of the youngsters 
who says, “They’re not your 
Mommy and Daddy. You’re 
adopted.” Heart-rending exper- 
iences like this sow the seeds of 


insecurity and unhappiness for 
an adopted child. Only an ex- 
ceptionally stable home-life can 
help the child to overcome such 
highly emotional difficulties. 
Don’t let your child be guilty of 
this grave offense. 

And, by the way, if you’ve 
been thinking about adopting a 
child, go ahead with your plans 
without delay. You may have to 
wait not nine months but a year 
or more for your “chosen” baby, 
so hurry. We’ve discovered it’s 
wonderful to have two babies of 
our own! 


A For Recollection 


The Feast of the Purification, February 2, is a day on 


which Catholics would do well to pause and do a little thinking 
about its origin and significance. The Feast reminds us how 
Mary, pure and immaculate though she was, humbly obeyed 
the law of that time and brought her Divine Child to the 
Temple. There, according to the ritual of the law, she publicly 
presented Him to God and then “bought” Him back for five 
shekels. There is a great lesson in obedience and subjugation 
to law in this feast. 

It is also called Candlemas Day, because on this day the 
Church blesses candles for use throughout the year. The 
burning candles are a symbol of Jesus Christ because as they 
consume themselves while they give light, so Jesus, the “Light 
of the Werld,” permitted Himself to be consumed, or sacrificed, 
for our salvation. They should remind us, also, that we should 
let the light of our good example shine before men. 

We should look upon blessed candles as one of the most 
efficacious of the Sacramentals and use them in our homes on 
solemn occasions, in times of danger, particularly from the 
elements, for use during sick calls and on other proscribed 
occasions.—T. J. McInerney. 


A good reply to an atheist is to give him a good dinner 


and ask him if he believes there is a cook.—Minneapolis Daily 
Times, 
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ART Soes to the dogs 


HELEN WATERMAN 


A Short Story 


GUESS I’m like most fellows 
—all I know about art is 
whether it’s something I like. 
But that morning last summer 
when I came out to breakfast 
and found a drawing of Junior’s 
on the table—well, it stopped 
me right in the middle of a 
yawn. 

“That looks like something by 
Thurber!” I thought, and right 
then the old brain started click- 
ing. 


For an author, just about any- 
thing can be the germ of an in- 
spiration, and I thought right 
off, “Why not dash off a little 


masterpiece, Thurber - fashion, 
and have Junior illustrate it?” 
Because, if you’re a Thurber 
fan, you know the illustrations 
don’t make an awful lot of sense. 

You don’t, on the other hand, 
know Junior. Unpredictable, 
like his mother. 

When I woke him up and 
asked him to draw more pictures 
for me, he climbed out over the 
top of his bed and even brushed 
his teeth without arguing. 

I oiled up the old typewriter 
that very morning, and a fort- 
night later, no fooling, there 
came a check from my publish- 
er. His letter stated that if I 
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thought I was a second Thurber 
I was a dope, but the pictures 
were marvellous in their appeal 
to the common man, and that if 
I wanted the book to sell I’d bet- 
ter send him more drawings s0 
nobody would take time to do 
more than skim through the 
illustrations until he had bought 
the book. 


That sounded easy. 


Junior I found seesawing with 
the neighbor kid. He didn’t 
want to stop and draw pictures. 


Unless you have a Junior of 
your own, you probably miss 
the significance of that. One 
minute I was looking down at 
his brown shoulder blades stick- 
ing out under the straps of his 
sun suit, and the next his dusty 
bare feet were dangling up in 
the air. Whenever I tried to get 
a word in one or both of the 
kids would let out a whoop and 
drown me out. 

Well, that burned me up, s0 
finally I reached out just as 
Junior passed the halfway 
mark, and yanked him backward 
off the board. His playmate got 
bopped by the seesaw where he 
needed it most, a result I had 
failed to take into account. 

He and Junior both set up 4 
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yell that I knew would bring 
their mothers running, so I de- 
cided to skip it, and hurried back 
to Junior’s room to hunt up his 
old drawing books. 

With all the junk he keeps 
about, you’d expect to find any- 
thing. But there wasn’t one of 
those off-center planes or green 
painted cows that seemed like- 
ly to please my publisher. There 
was a pretty good sketch to the 
left of the window, but I couldn’t 
see tearing out and sending a 
section of wall. Besides, Judy 
came along and started picking 
the stuff I’d scattered back up 
off the floor, muttering the way 
wives do sometimes, so I backed 
off into my study and decided to 
dash off a few drawings myself. 

You know, there must be 
something to this artist racket 
after all. I sweated over it all 
morning, and even Thurber 
would have wept at the stuff I 
turned out. So after lunch, I had 
another go at Junior. 

“Look, Junior,” I began, dig- 
ging into my pocket. “Here’s a 
nice, big, shiny nickle.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You can have it if you draw 
me a picture—the right sort of 
a picture.” 

“T want to play with my ham- 
mer and nails set.” 

“Sure—just as soon as you 
draw some pictures. You go get 
your pencil and paper.” 

He backed away. His red hair 
flopped as he shook his head. 

My hair’s red, too—even if it 
is thinning out in spots. “Jun- 


ior!” I ordered sternly. “Do as 
you’re told!” 


His freckles puckered up and 
he ran out to the kitchen and 
grabbed his mother’s knees. So 
I about-faced. 

“Look, kid,” I offered, going 
out to the kitchen myself, “how 
would you like a nice big sack 
of candy?” 

“He'll have nothing of the 
sort!” Judy announced, sloshing 
the dishes. “Do you want him 
to make himself sick?” 

“Well, all right,’ I agreed. 
“How about a kite? Or a puppy 
dog?” 

“Will you take care of it?” 
Judy asked meaningly, wiping 
back her hair with a wet wrist. 
Wives can be very little help at 
times. 

I threw her a grimy look, and 
grinned ingratiatingly at Jun- 
ior. “Suppose you tell daddy 
what you’d like best.” 

He edged past me to the door. 
“I want to play with my ham- 
mer and nails set,” he said, and 
was gone. 

I followed him to his room 
and yanked the hammer out of 
his hand. “Here,” I commanded, 
finding him a pencil. “Now, you 
draw.” He began to cry; to yell, 
rather, in the key of E Major. 
“Stop that!” I threatened, my 
hand poised, “or I'll give you 
one.” He went up to F sharp. 
I whacked his shoulder, and he 
put that piteous breathless sob- 
bing into his screams that never 
yet failed to bring his mother. 

“Now what?” she snapped, 
darting me a sharp glance, and 
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gathered her firstborn son into 
her arms. “Can’t you let the 
child play in peace?” 

“Look!” I protested. “I’ve 
simply got to have some more 
pictures like those he did for 
my book.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say 
so?” she asked in that do-be- 
reasonable tone wives like to 
use. She put Junior down and 
went for her purse. “Here’s one 
he drew on the bus the other 
day, that I was going to send to 
Grandma. Isn’t it clever?” 


“I guess so,” I admitted, 


turning it upside down and back 
again. 
be?” 
“Me,” she answered, “sweep- 
ing bugs off the ceiling with a 


“What’s it supposed to 


vacuum cleaner. Isnt it obvious 
once you know? Of course, the 
bugs are a little large—and 
that’s rain up over the ceiling, 
because it’s raining outdoors—” 


“Thats fine,” I said. “Let me 
have the rest of them.” 


Almost before I knew it, what 
with air mail and everything, I 
was getting back proofs and 
sample copies, and then my book 
was lying casually on our end 
table—title side up. 


It felt pretty good, being fam- 
ous in a mild sort of way, with 
the local bookstore running spe- 
cial ads, and a blurb in the 
paper, and friends calling up to 
ask Judy if that really was her 
husband who had drawn those 
whimsical _ pictures, Judy’s 
a smart: girl who knows when 
to keep her mouth shut, and she 


purred and hm’d and didn’t give 
the show away. Just to be safe, 
we sent Junior up to his grand- 
ma’s farm for a vacation. 


Then one day when I was out 
tinkering with the car, Judy 
came out with a funny look on 
her face. “Jim,” she whispered, 
leaning down to look at me 
draining the crank case, “come 
in and get cleaned up quick. 
There’s a delegation here to see 
you—from the Pleasant Meadow 
Art Association!” 

I was so surprised I could 
hardly crawl out from under. 
That Pleasant Meadow bunch are 
the very ultra among the arty 
crowd—the kind that paint wo- 
men with three eyes, and purple 
cows laying eggs, and call it 
surrealism or something. 

The man was about four 
inches taller and forty pounds 
lighter than yours truly, with 
blond wavy hair and long 
knuckled fingers that he kept 
using for a comb. He had a 
pointed nose and dreamy blue 
eyes, and I got the impression 
that he was the kind of a guy 
who would use words like 
“ethereal’ and “evanescent.” 

The woman would have been 
the program chairman of any 
club she belonged to, and sure 
enough she was program chair- 
man at Pleasant Meadow. She 
came right to the point—which 
was that they had seen my book 
(as I had feared), and that they 
wanted me to give a talk on the 
“Simplicity of Circular Art 
Forms” (which bowled me 
over). 
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If she meant curves, they had 
always been a favorite study of 
mine, but I had an idea our 
views on the subject might not 
coincide, so I was just saying 
“definitely no” when she inter- 
rupted. 


“Naturally,” she purred, “we 
wouldnt expect you to share 
your time and artistry with us 
without compensation. Our as- 
sociation is in a much better 
financial position now than a 
few years ago. A wealthy pat- 
ron, a bequest, a more active 
market for art—well, for the 
evening’s program we would be 
prepared to pay you $200.” 

I gulped. Two hundred dol- 
lars in one evening is a darn 
sight better than I ever do at 
penny ante, even on a top night. 
And the book hadn’t brought in 
a single royalty check. Appar- 
ently people did read a few lines 
before deciding what to buy. 
That might be why her next re- 
mark floated away my final drop 
of resistance. 

“We’re all enamored of your 
profiles,” the young man sigh- 
ed. “So free! So quintessent! 
So symbolical!” 

“TI feel sure,” agreed his 
companion, “that every member 
of our club will want a copy of 
your book.” She turned on me 
intensely. “Would you auto- 
graph them for us?” 

No author ever resists a 
chance to autograph, so we set a 
date and I trampled down the 
danger signals that kept bobbing 
up in the back of my mind. I 
hoped I could read a couple of 


art books and learn enough 
fancy words for some double 
talk. 


Then, just as they were leav- 
ing, they pricked my pretty 
bubble. “There is one thing,” 
said the Thin Man. “Naturally, 
everyone will have seen your 
published sketches. We feel that 
you should bring to us some- 
thing fresh, something original 
—some expression of your inner 
artistic urge that you have per- 
haps hesitated to share with the 
unfeeling world.” 

“In other words,” the pro- 
gram chairman ordered briskly, 
“please bring along at least 
three other studies to illustrate 
your talk.” 

Judy, who of course had been 
listening from the hall all the 
time, pounced on me the moment 
they were out of the door. Be- 
tween the $200 and the three 
studies, we were scared and 
jubilant all at the same time. 
There was only one way to get 
those three original, unpublished 
masterpieces. If Judy caught 
the afternoon train, she could 
bring Junior home by the day 
the speech was due. I screwed 
the car back together while she 
packed, and drove her to the 
station just in time. 

I thought a lot about Junior 
the next few days, in between 
reading books on modernistic 
art. I even brought home a few 
volumes on child psychology, 
for I knew I had to figure out 
the right approach the first 
time. There wasn’t going to be 
time to experiment with the 
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relative merits of bribes and 
spankings. Besides, how did I 
know whether a picture drawn 
under duress would be “quin- 
tessent and symbolical’”? 


Unfortunately, the books 
didn’t agree. Where one said, 
“Be firm. Rule!” and suggested 
a strap as more efficient than 
a hair-brush, the next pleaded 
for gentle kindness and an un- 
hampered unfolding of the 
growing personality. Obviously, 
we had been either too strict or 
too lenient with Junior, but for 
the life of me, I couldn’t decide 
which. 


Somehow, the problem chil- 
‘dren in the books seemed more 
manageable than Junior. Once 
he really gets set about some- 
thing, you couldn’t change him 
with thumb-screws. 


But the last book made sense. 
“Be subtle,” it said. “Control 
through suggestions.” I read it 
all over again, and quit worry- 
ing about how to get Junior to 
draw three art-studies for me 
in a hurry. I would begin my 
campaign casually before we 
even left the station, I’d mold 
his thoughts, overcome his ob- 
jections in advance, and by the 
time we reached home Junior 
would ‘be as putty in my hands. 
Good old psychology! 


It was a good plan, even if I 
didn’t need to use it. The first 
words Junior said when he got 
off the train were, “Daddy! 
Daddy, I want to draw you some 
pictures!” 

I looked at Judy with awe and 
respect. 

But Judy wasn’t beaming. 
“He wants to draw you a picture 
of a dog,” she said. She took 
from her purse a picture Junior 
had drawn on the train. 

It was obviously a dog, a nat- 
ural-looking dog, with four legs 
and a tail. Even the eyes were 
in the right places. 

“Grandma took Junior to a 
children’s art school,” Judy ex- 
plained. “He draws railroad ties 
and knows about things like per- 
spective. He holds up his pencil 
and squints at it. When he draws 
a dog, you can even recognize 
the breed.” 

It was true. There wasn’t an 
out-of-proportion quintessent 
symbolism in the bunch. 

Junior was tugging at my 
trousers. “I want to draw you a 
Spitz,” he said, “and a Chow. A 
Spitz has longer ears than a 
Chow.” 

I staggered to a phone and 
called off the speech, with vague 
references to a sudden illness. 

Tomorrow I'll start writing 
another book. About dogs. 


Three-fourths of all illnesses are cured without the victims 
ever knowing they had the ailment. Out of a total of 215 diseases 
known to medical science, there are only about eight or nine 
which doctors conquer—the rest conquer themselves.—Dr. Rish- 


ard C. Cabot. 


RREATH-holding spells are 
quite common among chil- 
dren. They are a very dramatic 
attempt of a child to attract at- 
tention, to voice a protest, to get 
his own way. The frequency of 
spells varies considerably. 
About once a week is common. 
Typical spells, easily recog- 
nized, follow a pattern. The 
child becomes angry, afraid or is 
injured. Two or three loud 
cries follow, after which he holds 
his breath and goes into a spasm. 
Then follows an ominous silence. 


If this lasts from five to ten 
seconds, some evidence of cyano- 
sis (the face turning blue) may 
be seen. A feeble cry, followed 
by more vigorous crying, soon 
indicates that the child has re- 
sumed breathing. For approxi- 
mately one-half minute the child 
may appear confused and ex- 
hausted, but thereafter acts as 
well as ever. 

Such mild  breath-hoiding 
spells are common occurrences 
in otherwise well children. Un- 
less the spell lasts longer and 
results in unconsciousness, the 
mother rarely need call a physi- 
cian. 

Parents quickly learn that if 
the silence accompanying the 
breath-holding spell is not rec- 


Learn the cause and the treatment 


a) THE CHILD WHO 
HOLDS HIS BREATH 


Edward Podolsky, M. D. 


ognized as an urgent warning, 
trouble may follow. An addi- 
tional five to ten seconds of 
breath-holding may result in un- 
consciousness, causing the child 
to fall stiffly to the floor. Severe 
bumps to the head and even a 
broken nose may result. Prolon- 
gation of the spell beyond 30 to 
45 seconds may result in fits and 
generalized rigidity of the body. 
Depending upon the duration of 
the spell, the recovery period of 
weakness and exhaustion is cor- 
respondingly prolonged. 


Conditions which arouse vio- 
lent emotional reaction are a 
true part of true breath holding 
spells. Temper or anger are by 
far the most common causes. In 
other cases, pain, without evi- 
dent anger, is the inciting factor. 
In general, however, children 
whose breath-holding is induced 
by pain or fear have less fre- 
quent spells than those who ex- 
perience anger. 


The intensity or severity of 
the spells varies greatly from 
child to child, and even from 
time to time in the same child. 
Typical spells are easily recog- 
nized. There are three well rec- 
ognized stages: 1. Circumstances 
which arouse an acute emotional 
response; 2. Violent crying end- 
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ing suddenly in a breath-holding 
spell; 8. The face turning blue; 
unconsciousness or fits. 

In the great majority of cases, 
behavior disturbances form an 
integral part of the problem. The 
frequency with which frustration 
and anger precipitate breath- 
holding episodes is clearly ap- 
preciated by the mothers of such 
children. Less obvious but none 
the less important is the role 
played by parental attitudes. 
Misunderstanding and misman- 
agement undoubtedly encourage 
a type of reaction which tends to 
precipitate these spells with 
greater and greater ease. Thus 
in bringing on and in continu- 
ing breath-holding spells, be- 
havior disturbances play an im- 
portant part. 


The type of child subject to 
breath-holding spells appears to 
have certain general character- 
istics. These are relatively easy 


‘to define since the usual age of 
onset, less than 18 months, cor- 


responds to a period in life when 
environmental infiuence are less 
complicated than later on. Sus- 
ceptible children are usually of 
the active energetic type who re- 
act violently and vigorously to 
situations in general. 


It is believed by some physi- 
cians that children with breath- 
holding spells also show evi- 
dences of constitutional irrita- 
bility or instability of the ner- 
vous system. While a constitu- 
tionally active and aggressive 
child may be more likely to de- 
velop a breath-holding type of 
reaction to frustration, anger, 


etc., than his shy and quie: 
brother or sister, other factors 
are undoubtedly important. 
Regardless ‘of constitutional 
tendencies, it is obvious that an- 
ger reactions, which so common- 
ly bring about breath-holding, 
would not occur unless condi- 
tions in the home and surround- 
ings contributed to frustration 
of the child’s desires. Such com- 
mon errors in child-training as 
overindulgence, overcorrection, 
inconsistency, poor habit train- 
ing bring on these spells. In 
general, one might conclude thet 
the behavior situations which 
precipitate breath-holding spells 
belong to what we commonly c:!! 
“spoiled child reactions.” 


While the personality difficw!- 
ties of the children are in large 
measure an expression of par- 
ental attitudes and child-train- 
ing, the breath-holding episodes 
themselves frequently add to the 
picture. Because of the alarm- 
ing nature of the symptoms, the 
parents themselves immediately 
become more anxious and prc- 
tective and try to satisfy every 
desire of the child in order to 
prevent a recurrence. Having 
accomplished his purpose of se- 
curing attention, the child con- 
tinues to react in the same way 
more or less violently on subse- 
quent occasions. Once started. 
therefore, the cycle becomes es- 
tablished in which the attacks 
provoke parental anxiety, and 
the parental anxiety encourages 
the behavior problems which 
bring on the attacks. Such a 
cycle is seen frequently in chil- 
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dren whose breath-holding is 
brought on by anger. 

In children whose breath-hold- 
ing spells are brought about by 
fear and pain, the beginning be- 
havior disturbances may be rel- 
atively mild. As time goes on, 
however, the anxiety and solici- 
tude of the parents tends to en- 
courage these spells and aggra- 
vate them. 

Since breath-holding spells are 
common in early childhood and 
unknown in adults it follows 
that all children outgrow them 
sooner or later. No satisfactory 


data are available concerning the 
age of cessation. It can be tenta- 
tively stated, however, that in 
the great majority of cases the 
attacks will occur at longer and 


longer intervals and come to a 
close before the completion of 
the third year of life. 


The reason for this would ap- 
pear to be related to changes in 
the child’s habits which affect 
the precipitating factors—be- 
havior disturbances and violent 
crying. Without these factors, 
the attacks cannot develop. To 
outgrow breath-holding spells 
therefore means, in reality, to 
outgrow the habit of violent cry- 
ing. It should be added that, 
strictly speaking, the age of cry- 
ing should be in terms of mental 
age or maturity rather than 
physical or chronological age. 
Breath-holding seems to be more 
common in mentality retarded 
than in normal children and also 
to begin later and to persist 
longer in the retarded than in 
the normal. 


Although age undoubtedly con- 
tributes to the cessation of 
breath-holding, changes in the 
child’s surroundings may affect 
the crying and therefore also 
the disappearance of the spells. 
The cessation of breath-holding 
results either from a modifica- 
tion of the environment which 
alleviates the behavior problems 
and minimizes the crying of the 
child, or from growth of the 
child to an age when crying be- 
comes an uncommon mode of ex- 
pression. 


What should be done to over- 
come the habit? As soon as the 
beginning of the breath-holding 
can be recognized by the parent, 
the child should be placed in a 
horizontal position to prevent an 
accident from falling and to im- 
prove the circulation in the 
brain. 


The parent should display an 
attitude of purposeful neglect to 
prevent the child from acquiring 
satisfaction and from using the 
breath-holding spells as a means 
of dominating the family. 

The problem of treating the 
child whose breath-holding 
spells have been induced by pain 
without apparent anger is a 
most difficult one. By insisting 
on a restricted activity program, 
the chances of painful accidents 
can be only slightly reduced. As 
the child grows older, simple ex- 
planations and reassurances may 
enable him consciously to avoid 
holding the breath when hurt. 
sensible means on the part of the 
Breath-holding should call for 
parents to overcome this habit. 


FOOD 


IS FUN 


The little Man who came to dinner 


WINIFRED E. SULLIVAN 


HE feeding problem started 
in our house, when John was 
almost a year and a half. At 
first I was delighted at the 
amount of milk he was drinking. 
He couldn’t seem to get enough 
of it, and I didn’t pay too much 
attention to the fact that the 
rest of his food was being ig- 
nored. 

Then all of a sudden I began 
to worry. That was the start 
of real trouble. Each meal would 
be carefully and temptingly pre- 
pared and placed before his ma- 
jesty with pleading eyes and an 
apprehensive smile. 

“If you don’t eat your din- 
ner,” I’d begin, “You can’t have 
any dessert.” 

Then the rest of the family 
would attempt to beguile a 
spoonful of “that delicious spin- 
ach,” or just a tiny taste of the 
“yum yum meat,” into the 
small despot. 

Sister would beg coyly, “Oh, 
so good may I have some?” 

As far as John was concerned, 
anyone could have some, he just 
wasn’t having any himself. If 
by any chance he seemed to en- 
joy a bite of this or that, we all 
praised him, told him he was a 
good boy, and offered him the 


same item at the next three 
meals, congratulating ourselves 
that we had found something he 
would really eat. 

But alas! after the first spark 
of interest, that food too would 
be most forcibly rejected. 

The only topic of conversa- 
tion at mealtime, became the 
baby’s appetite. Being only hu- 
man, it was a fascinating one 
for John, but it did spoil meal- 
time for the rest of us. 

Even company would be 
pressed into the scheme of 
things. 

“He doesn’t eat a thing,” we'd 
introduce the subject. “I don’t 
know what keeps him alive. 
There’s nothing, just absolutely 
nothing that he likes.” 

I wonder now, looking back, 
that our friends didn’t turn 
from us in sheer boredom and 
disgust. But alas, they cooperat- 
ed in the wretched business and 
tried to outdo us in tales of chil- 
dren even harder to feed than 
our John. 

Then one day, John broke out 
with a rash around his mouth. 
As it persisted, I took him to 
the doctor for a check-up. Poor 
little child. I looked at him, hud- 
dled naked on the doctor’s scale, 
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and felt that I had really failed 
as a mother. This food strike 
had been gaining intensity now, 
for over a year. 

The thin little neck, the sharp 
wings of the shoulder blades, 
the delicate looking arms and 
legs, and the protruding tummy, 
made me think with a shudder 
of pictures I had seen of Eur- 
opean children suffering from 
malnutrition. And yet I had 
spent hours each day, trying to 
“fatten him up,” with the best 
foods that money could buy. 

I didn’t need the doctor to 
tell me he was underweight. 
But I was amazed when he de- 
cided that the mouth rash was 
an allergy. 

“We'll start eliminating foods, 
one at a time,” the doctor told 
me, “and see if it disappears. 
Try milk first, then eggs, then 
orange juice. They seem to be 
the most common offenders.” 

“Oh, no!” I cried in despair. 
“Not milk, that’s all that he 
lives on. It’s the only thing he 
really enjoys.” 

“Well then,” replied the doc- 
tor, “he must learn to enjoy 
other foods. Make mealtime a 
pleasure. Let everyone enjoy 
his food, but don’t make it a 
topic of conversation. Ignore 
the child’s appetite completely. 
He won’t starve himself to death, 
I promise you.” 

That was all I needed. The 
doctor’s word that my child 
wouldn’t starve himself. I 
talked to the family and we all 
promised to resist every tempta- 
tion to get John to eat. 


The first week was the hard- 
est. John was delighted at first, 
to find that he could refuse to 
eat and no one was the least 
bit concerned. The rest of the 
family would eat their meal with 
quiet gusto and obvious satis- 
faction, discussing every sub- 
ject under the sun except food. 
No one even praised an especi- 
ally delicious dish. And need- 
less to say, no one was permitted 
to say, “Ugh, I hate lima beans, 
etc.” 

John’s small serving would be 
placed before him, then the sub- 
ject relegated to the background 
of living. Oddly enough, he had 
readily accepted the doctor’s de- 
cision to eliminate milk, “be- 
cause it makes you sick.” Why 
he didn’t rebel I don’t know, 
but it seemed to interest him as 
another exciting fact of his un- 
ique personality. 

Then little by little, perhaps 
even to try and gain the atten- 
tion he had lost, he started to 
eat. It was hard not to praise 
him. To break into paeans of 
joy, the first time he cleaned up 
his plate. And that wonderful 
day—when he asked for a second 
helping, like Daddy. 

This has been going on for 
seven months now. He’s slowly, 
but steadily gaining weight. I 
no longer try to hide pipe stem 
legs in jeans and overalls. Of 
course it hasn’t all been smooth 
sailing. Many times he refuses 
to eat vegetables for several 
days in a row. He still doesn’t 
like potatoes in any form, but 
food in general is something to 
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look forward to, to actually de- 
mand, three times a day. And, 
at last, mealtime in our house is 
a pleasant occasion. 

Of course we had to reedu- 
eate our friends and relatives 
too, and give secret instructions 
on the new table rules. 

We even had to speak quite 
sternly to one uncle, who almost 
undid our patient efforts at a 
family dinner. He started in 
the moment John’s plate was set 
before him, “You’d better eat all 
that food young man, or you 
won’t get the present I brought 
for you.” 

John stared a moment at him, 
looked regretfully at his plate, 


’ which included several favorite 


foods, then pushed the plate 
away from him for the first 
time in months. From the ex- 
pression on his face, I was sure 
he was thinking. “We’re going 
te play that game again, my will 
against yours—and you can lead 
a horse to water, but you can’t 
make him drink.” 


A whispered conference, and 
much frantic spelling, (L-E-T 
H-I-M A-L-O-N-E) almost es- 
tranged our uncle, who insisted 
that if it was his child he’d 
make him eat or else! 


But we swallowed our pride, 
told John pleasantly, that if he 
wasn’t hungry he could leave the 
table, and let uncle fuss and 
fume through the meal about 
new fangled modern methods of 
spoiling a child. 


But the fact remains, ignore 
your feeding problem, and it 
disappears. Harp upon it, anc 
it assumes gigantic proportions 
that will threaten the peace of 
the entire household. 


In our new regime, no one 
says, “eat that dinner!” because 
every one is expected to enjoy 
it or leave it. And good old 
nature supplys a pretty steady 
appetite, once the child discov- 
ers that a lack of desire to eat 
is not a world shaking phenom- 
ena. 


It has been estimated that approximately 3,000,000 students 
have been enrolled in the Catholic scheols of the United States 
for 1948-1949, thereby saving the taxpayers of the country al- 
most $400,000,000.—Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 


The University background of numerous spy suspects almost 
persuades us that the higher the education the harder the fall 
from common sense.—Charles Collins. 


It’s a disturbing thought. Our little corner of the world is 
going to be better or worse for our having lived in it—Odebolt 
You can’t get ahead spending your time getting even.— 


Chronicle. 


EFORE God, I renew my deep 

reverence and respect for 
fatherhood and motherhood ... 
I believe: ‘What God has bound 
together, let no man put asund- 
er’... I resolve to do all in my 
power to foster the virtue of 
purity, the guardian virtue of 
the home.” 


Those and similar words arose 
in one mighty chorus from the 
lips of several millions of Cath- 
olics the evening of the closing of 
the sixteenth annual family con- 
ference sponsored by the Family 
Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in 
mid-Lent last year. It is hoped 
that the chorus will be swelled 
by millions more when the sev- 
enteenth annual convention will 
be brought to a close the even- 
ing of March 8, this year, just 
a week past Ash Wednesday. 

The family is a matter of 
keen interest to all. And, hap- 
pily, the family life convention 
is a gathering in which all can 
in some measure participate. 
Nor will they have to journey to 
the convention city of San Fran- 
cisco to do so. Many will do that, 
but many more will not be able 
to do so and yet will be able to 
participate in the convention 


A Convention for All 


Preparation for Marriage 


MARGARET M, BEDARD 
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program, through the vast net- 
work of parish churches spread 
over the land where the same 
program will be followed that 
will be used in bringing the con- 
vention to a close in the Cath- 
edral of St. Mary in the City of 
St. Francis. 


The closing program consists 
of “The National Family Holy 
Hour.” At that “Hour” there 
will be special prayers to the 
Holy Family and the consecra- 
tion of families to the Sacred 
Heart. There will be a special 
sermon appropriate to the oc- 
casion. For the married, there 
will be a public renewal of their 
marriage promises. For ail, 
there will be a public recitation 
of the pledge to Christian mar- 
riage. There will be hymns, Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sa- 
crament, and the closing Te 
Deum, or the majestic “Holy God 
We Praise Thy Name.” It will be 
an inspiring and highly devo- 
tional service. 

Other features of this great 
annual conference will be 
brought to the attention of in- 
terested individuals through the 
pages of the Catholic weeklies 
and secular dailies. But we shall 
give here at least a short re- 
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view of the entire program that 
has been planned. 


The theme of the conference 
will be “Preparation for Mar- 
riage.” Hence it should have a 
particular interest for young 
folks and for all interested in 
their welfare. The Youth De- 
partment of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, with its 
many affiliates throughout the 
country will actively participate 
in the convention and will have 
several sessions of its own for 
its following. As heretofore, the 
two large Lay Organization fed- 
erations of the country—the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men 
and the National Council of 
Catholic Women—will do much 
to carry the message of the con- 
vention to all corners of the 
land, 


Members of the hierarchy and 
the clergy will be in attendance, 
and a considerable number of 
both will actively take part in 
the program. The Most Rever- 
end Archbishop of San Francis- 
co, John Joseph Mitty, will 
preach at the opening Pontifical 
Mass at his Cathedral. His ex- 
cellency, Bishop Peter W. Bar- 
tholome, coadjutor Bishop of St. 
Cloud and Episcopal Moderator 
of the Family Life Bureau, will 
discuss the convention theme at 
one of the general sessions. The 
Most Reverend Auxiliary Bish- 
ops of San Francisco—Hugh A. 
Donohue and James T. O’Dowd 
—and the Auxiliary Bishop of 
Los Angeles, Most Reverend 
Timothy Manning, will also par- 


ticipate in the convention pro- 
gram. 

Three parallel sessions will be 
held throughout the three-day 
convention and a great array of 
topics will be discussed. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the main 
items that appear on the pro- 
gram: “The Theology of Mar- 
riage’; “Premarital Instruc- 
tions” ; “Family Retreats”; 
“Family Religious Customs”; 
“The Family and Economics”; 
“Parent Education”; “Diocesan 
Activity Programs”; “Health and 
the Family”; “The Liturgy and 
the Family”; “Family Rights”; 
“The School Prepares for Mar- 
riage”; “The Little Theatre and 
the Family”; “Marriage Counsel- 
ing.” Besides there are a numb- 
er of specific topics relating to 
marriage preparation. Through- 
out, the natural and the super- 
natural are interwoven and a 
thread of the highest Christian 
idealism runs through the en- 
tire program. 

Reports on family religious 
customs of nine different groups 
will be given; namely, Spanish, 
Portugese, Chinese, Italian, Jap- 
anese, French, Negro, Irish, Rus- 
sian, German. These simple re 
ligious customs within the fam- 
ily circle are a powerful anti- 
dote for the secularism of the 
day. 

Highly 


interesting will be 
descriptions of programs of ac- 
tion in behalf of the family that 
are being carried on in various 
dioceses. The following dioceses 
or archdioceses will report on 
their programs at the conven- 
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tion: Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Antonio, Sacra- 
mento, Reno and Harrisburg. 
Speakers on the program will 
come from about 25 different 
dioceses or archdioceses, 


There are always particularly 
inspiring features to such a con- 
vention. To this writer one of 
the finest and most reassuring 
features is always the attendance 
on the part of large numbers of 
fathers and mothers of the finest 
and most zealous types—men 
and women who are the very 
embodiment of the elevating 
ideals constantly called atten- 
tion to throughout the conven- 
tion program, No less inspiring, 
however, are the fine young men 
and women present, who are 
eagerly reaching out for any 
and all ideas that will help them 
found and build homes of their 
own that will stand far and above 
the hideous Kinseyism and San- 
gerism that has dragged in the 
mire so much of the marriage 
and family life of the day. 


Then there is the presence of 
the quiet group of valiant and 
indefatigable Catholic 
who for years past have been 
relentlessly and against great 
odds, fighting the battle of the 
Christian family. Their very 
presence there adds much to the 
convention scene. Nor must we 
overlook the conferring of 
awards on several individuals 
who have particularly distingu- 
ished themselves in activities in 
behalf of the family during the 
preceding year or longer, and 
the conferring of medals from 


leaders 


the Shrine of Christian Mother- 
hood upon several outstanding 
mothers, chosen to symbolize, as 
it were, the many other fine 
Catholic mothers of the nation. 


Insofar as channels for the 
promotion of activities in be- 
half of the family are concerned, 
considerable attention will be de- 
voted, as heretofore, to the 
school, to organized groups, and 
to literature on marriage and the 
family. Particular emphasis will 
be placed upon one channel that 
has indeed been talked about be- 
fore but never given the definite 
impetus it deserves, namely, the 
little theatre. A galaxy of au- 
thorities has been brought to- 
gether to discuss practical ways 
and means in which this useful 
channel can be put to use to bene- 
fit our family life, particularly 
by offsetting the harm now being 
done to it by some moving pic- 
tures and radio programs. 


Those who will be able to at- 
tend the convention will unques- 
tionably derive much inspira- 
tional and educational value 
from it. But, as we already 
stated, even those who cannot 
attend will be able to share in a 
measure in its benefits by at- 
tending in their parish churches 
the closing session which will 
take the form of a National 
Family Holy Hour. These, too, 
will be truly inspired as their 
voices will join with those of the 
members of their families, of 
their fellow parishioners and in- 
deed of millions of their co- 
religionists throughout the land, 
in the words of the renewal of 
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the marriage promises or the 
pledge to Christian Marriage: 


Holy Family—Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph—to bless my family, to 


bless my home.” 

The Bishops have issued a 
clarion call against secularism 
and for Christian action. The 
San Francisco convention, March 
7-9, provides an excellent medi- 


“T renew my marriage prom- 
ises, for better, for worse, till 
death do us part... I renew my 
reverence and respect for Chris- 
tian fatherhood and motherhood 
. .. I resolve to foster the vir- 
tue of purity, the guardian vir- um for heeding their call inso- 
tue of the home ...I beg the far as the family is concerned. 


Business and Illicit Love 


Not long ago a business man wrote to Dorothy Dix to ask 
advice about his business partner who is a man in his early 
fifties, having a lovely wife and three children. Much to the 
disgust of everyone in the office, this partner has fallen in love 
with his young secretary and he makes no attempt to hide his 
feelings. “We have been together for a number of years and I 
hate to see him ruining his life and losing out in business. If you 
were in my place what would you do?” Miss Dix advised him to 
have a talk with his partner and tell him that this kind of double 
dealing could not go on. In the event that he refused to listen, 
then break partnership with him. 

The columnist reasons in this way: “You will notice when a 
middle-aged man begins having illicit love affairs, nine times out 
of ten it is the beginning of his downfall. Whether it is because 
his attention is distracted from his business, or whether it is 
because his acting a fool’s part shakes other men’s confidence 
in his business sagacity, or whether bankers feel that a man who 
is not playing square with his wife will not be square with any- 
one else, or whether it is the judgment of God on him for break- 
ing the oath he swore at the altar, I do not know. But look about 
you. Run over the men you have known who at middle age for- 
sook the wives who had helped them build up their fortune, 
and you will see that with nearly every one of them their 
prosperity ceased when they started living a double life.”— 
Ave Maria. 


Try It 


Write down your age; multiply it by 2; add 5; multiply by 
50; add any amount of loose change that you have in your 
pocket under a dollar; subtract 365; add 115. Result? The first 
two figures will be your age and the last two the amount of 
change in your pocket that you added.—Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 


WHATS Your Station? 


FAY 


ROWLEY 


HEN William Penn founded Often the letters denote loca- 
Philadelphia in 1681 he lit- tions, city and state, a slogan, 
tle dreamed of the many ways in’ or have some other special sig- 
which his name would be perpet- nificance. WACO in Waco, Tex- 
uated. Today WPEN, Phila- as, is the perfect illustration. 
delphia does its share. KODI in Cody Wyoming is an- 
From KABC in the south to Other. WWVA sets forth both 
WXYZ in the north, from City and state in announcing 
KHUB in the west to WEST in Wheeling, West Virginia. The 
the east, flows the unceasing Washington station of the Radio 
sound of the call letters. We Corporation is WRC. The Chi- 
generally thing of them mere- C&&0 Tribune station proclaims 
iy as a string of letters at the “The World’s Greatest Newspa- 
conclusion of programs. That Per,” with WGN. WCCO in 
is, unless you live in Waco, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is 
Texas, where they thrill to the owned by the Washburn Crosby 
WACO going out over the air, Co. A station in Grand Rapids, 
Uninteresting as most call let- Michigan, the world’s furniture 
ters may seem, there is a story manufacturing center, has the 
behind a great many. The call letters, WOOD. And WCAR is in 
letters of the more ‘than 1900 ag Michigan. = — 
. ew Mexico, near the famous 
Commission and ment with its enormous cavern, 
under international agreement KAVE. 
they begin with a K or a W. K 
for those west of the Mississippi ity, 4 
River and W for those east of World's Foremost Play Ground. 
tae WIOD at Miami Beach, Florida, 


ceptions, for instance, KDKA at Wonderful Isle of Dreams. 

Pittsburgh, Penna., which was Some stations, wishing to hon- 
in operation before the present or a particular person, use their 
system of call letter assignment. initials. Thus WMMN, at Fair- 
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mont, Virginia, stands for Sen- 
ator Matthew M. Neely; WJJD, 
Chicago, Illinois, for Senator 
James J. Davis. 


Thinking of a vacation jaunt, 
Texas everything from 
KABC in San Antonio to KXYZ 
in Houston. For real relaxation 
get the WSUN at St. Peters- 
burg, Florida or KSUN in Lo- 
well, Arizona. However for a 
real KTAN take Sherman, Texas 
or WTAN at Clearwater, Flori- 
da. You will find it is WHOT 
in South Bend, Indiana but only 
WARM in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. Now if you WENT (Glo- 
versville, N. Y.) WEST (Easton, 
Penna.) following WALT’s 
(Tampa, Fla.) WHIM (Provi- 
dence, R. I.) you could keep 
KOOL in Phoenix, Arizona, al- 


though you might eyen need a 


KOAT in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. On the way back you 
probably will have to WAIT in 
Chicago, however there is still 
KFUN in Las Vegas, N. M., 
or, if you prefer winter 
sports, there is WSKI in Mont- 
pelier, Vt. If you are now ready 
to settle down to the indoor 
recreation of quiz sessions there 
are Philadelphia’s WHAT, Des 
Moines’ WHO and Jersey City’s 
WHOM. 


If it is food you are after 
there is KAKE in Wichita, Kan.; 
KBUN Bemidji, Minn.; 
KORN in Fremont, Neb.; 
WHAM in Rochester, N. Y.; 
WRIB in Providence, R. I.; and 
KOB in Albuquerque, N. M. To- 
day when you think of food you 
just necessarily associate with it 


KOIN and KASH which have to 
do with finances. While these 
two stations are in Oregon there 
is WJOB (Hammond, Ind.) 
where we WORK (York, Penna.) 
for a WAGE (Syracuse, N. Y.) 
and receive WPAY (Portsmouth, 
Ohio) with which to WBUY 
(Lexington, N. C.) food. 


When it comes to the animal 
kingdom Ellenburg, Wash., has 
its KCOW, Scotts Bluff, Neb., 
its KOLT, Lamesa, Texas, its 
KPET, Rapid City, S. D., its 
WCAT, Idaho Falls, Idaho, its 
KID, Syracuse, N. Y., its WOLF 
and Long Beach, Cal., its HFOX. 
Birds? Yes. Oakland Cal., with 
its KROW, Charleston, W. Va., 
with its WCAW and Topeka, 
Kan., with its WREN. 


You might think station 
KNOW would be connected with 
a university, rather than station 
WSUI located at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The campus of 
Yale University is well repre- 
sented with WELI at New 
Haven, Conn. 


A few stations today have in- 
herited letters which were once 
in the news because of tragedy: 
KGB, San Diego, was once used 
by the steamship D. H. Luck- 
enback, sunk by a submarine in 
the First World War. A num- 
ber of years ago the steamship 
Princess broke in two on Rock- 
away Shoals, N. Y. The rescue 
of the 106 persons on board was 
made possible by the use of the 
radio. Today the call letters 
KOB of the Princess are as- 
signed to a station in Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 


THE SHEPHERD 
and the Lady 


| will tell the story as it was 

told to me by an old priest 
whom I used to visit when I was 
a student for the priesthood. 


One of his parishioners was 
a shepherd—a member of that 
silent fraternity so much _ be- 
loved of God. He, like the priest, 
was an old man; and he lived 
alone in a hut in the mountains. 
Being a good shepherd, he often 
missed Mass on Sundays be- 
cause he was afraid to leave his 
sheep. 


One day the priest, strolling 
along a mountain road, met the 
shepherd, and hailed him. 

“It’s a grand day, Paddy,” 
said the priest. 

“A grand day entirely, thanks 
be to God,” was the answer; and 
Paddy lifted his cap. 

They talked about this and 
that for a while, and then the 
priest chided Paddy about his 
failing. “Only bad people miss 
Mass on Sundays.” he said. 

The old shepherd hung his 
head, and looked up under his 
shaggy eyebrows. “Don’t be too 
hard on Paddy Father,” he 


pleaded. “Paddy is not a bad 
man. Paddy prays to the 
Blessed Virgin.” 

“That’s fine,” replied the 


Denis Rourke. 
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priest, “but you should go to 
Mass on Sundays. You must be 
ready for death when it comes. 
You are living alone in the 
mountains, and you have nobody 
to bring the priest when your 
time comes.” 


Paddy shuffled his feet. “The 
Blessed Virgin will look after 
Paddy,” he said. “But Paddy 
will do what you say. He will 
tell Our Lady to look after the 
sheep while he goes to Mass.” 


The priest stood looking as 
the old shepherd went his way 
into the mountains, driving his 
sheep before him. 

Months had passed—months 
during which Paddy kept his 
word—when one night near mid- 
night the priest was awakened 
by a tapping at his door. From 
his window he saw, in the dim 
moonlight, @ young peasant 
woman on a pony. 

“Is this a sick call?” he asked. 

The young woman’s voice was 
pleasant, but urgent. “It is, 
Father. It’s Paddy of the moun- 
tains. He is dying. You must 


hurry.” 
The priest dressed hastily, 
took the Blessed Sacrament 


from the tabernacle, placed the 
holy oils in his pocket, and went 


| 
| 
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outside. The young woman was 
holding his horse, saddled and 
bridled. 

“Who got the horse ready?” 
he asked, astonished. 

“I did, Father,” she replied 
gently. “Won’t you _ hurry, 
Father?” 

She led the way on her pony, 
and soon turned into mountains 
along a path which the priest 
had never seen. When they pass- 
ed behind a farmhouse where he 
knew there was no path, he 
reined his horse. 

“Are you sure we are not go- 
ing astray?” he called. 

The young woman, riding well 
in front, shook her head. “No, 
no,” she replied. “We must go 
the shortest way. There is not 
much time.” 

The priest urged his horse to 
trot, and followed. 

At Paddy’s hut, the maiden 
caught the reins of the priest’s 
mount and said, “Hurry, Fath- 
er.” She led the way into the 
hut and placed their lanterns 
on the table. When the priest 
turned toward the bed, she slip- 
ped away. 

At the sound of the priest’s 
voice. Paddy opened his eyes 
and spoke feebly. “I was afraid 
she would be late, Father,” he 
said. He made his innocent con- 
fession, received his last Com- 
munion, and lay peacefully while 
the priest administered the Last 
Sacrament. Then he smiled hap- 
pily. The priest leaned down to 
catch his failing whisper. 

“I knew she wouldn’t forsake 
me, Father,” he said. “You re- 


member me telling you that, don’t 
you?” 

“She is a good young woman,” 
replied the priest. “Who is she, 
Paddy?” 

Paddy’s whisper held a note of 
surprise. “The Blessed Virgin, 
Father!” he said. 


The priest stared, and Paddy 
went on whispering. “That’s 
who brought you, Father, and 
that’s who tended the sheep 
while Paddy went to Mass on 
Sundays.” 

He looked past the priest to- 
ward the foot of his bed, and his 
eyes lighted. “And here she is 
again, Father—waiting to take 
Paddy to her Son.” 

He lapsed into his native 
tongue, and lifted himself slight- 
ly, stretching forth his arms and 
uttering a little prayer. “Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for 
us sinners, now and at the hour 
of our death.” 

He stretched his arms as far 
as they would reach, and cried 
out, “Mary! Mary! Mary!” 
Then he sank back on his pillow, 
and gave up his spirit. 

The priest finished the pray- 
ers for the dying, and went out- 
side. The dawn was breaking. 
His horse stood where it had 
been tied, but there was no sign 
of the maiden and her pony in 
the vast vista of valleys and 
hills which stretched away from 
Paddy’s hut. 

The priest kissed the rein 
where the maiden’s hand _ had 
touched it. Then he mounted 
and rode slowly home, thinking. 


After Mass the next morning, 
he saddled his horse and rode 
along the way he had followed 
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the night before. There was no 
sign of the path behind the 
farmhouse. 


with Children 


Heart to Heart Talks 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


Dear Girls and Boys: 
| ENT! In many good Catholic 
homes, this word has al- 
ready been uttered. It may have 
been some benevolent father as 
he said while handing out a 
weekly allowance, “Tom, during 
Lent let’s decide to put ten per 
cent of this amount each week 
in our parish self-denial box.” 
Or, it may have been some God- 
loving mother who confidentially 
cautioned Mary not to ask to at- 
tend the movies on week-days— 
now that Lent was beginning. 


Boys and girls, the obser- 
vance of this holy season of 
Lent is worldwide, and surely 
you will want to have your part 
in it. 

Lent is a time for cheerful 
penance. We want to be glad 
that another Lent is here. It 
will be a time to prove to our- 
self that we are really willing 
to do something for God. We 
are going to try to pay up for 
our sins. We all owe a lot of 
debts and a great deal can be 
paid back in forty days if we 
work hard every day. The re- 


cording angel will be happy to 
jot in his book every effort we 
make to liquidate our debt. 
This season of our church 
year isn’t just a time for “keep- 
ing away” from things. It is a 
time of winning graces too. The 
principal means of obtaining 
graces are prayer and the Sac- 
raments. Pray daily during 
Lent. Attend Holy Mass and re- 
ceive the Sacrament of Holy 
Eucharist every day if possible. 


I have often had pupils in my 
classes who were daily com- 
municants. Some were Christ’s 
distinguished friends for they 
held the enviable record of hav- 
ing received Holy Communion 
every day since their First Holy 
Communion Day. 


God has shown very often in a 
miraculous way how much fre- 
quent Holy Communion pleases 
Him. Just one example is that 
which occurred in the life of St. 
Stanislaus Kostka, a Polish lad. 
At the age of fourteen he was 
sent with his older brother to 
college at Vienna. While there 
he was cured of a dangerous 
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illness by our Lady herself. She 
then told him to enter the Jesuit 
religious order. He made a long 
journey of 450 miles alone and 
on foot to make application to 
enter this order. 

When Stanislaus arrived, he 
was still fasting! He wished to 
receive Holy Communion, but 
by mistake he entered a Luth- 
eran church. When Stanislaus 
realized his mistake, the weary 
youngster wept with disappoint- 
ment. Suddenly, however, 2 
number of Angels appeared, 
bringing him the Treasure he 
was longing to receive. 

Stanislaus was finally admit- 


ted a member of the Jesuit 
order and after short 


months, died on the Feast of 
Our Lady’s Assumption, when 
only seventeen years old. 


So, today, girls and boys, 
without any ifs, ands, or buts, 
let’s decide on daily Holy Mass 
and Holy Communion as our 
number one Lenten resolution. 
By doing this we shall all be 


“Christ-bearers” as Father Lord, 

S.J. puts it so beautifully. It 
makes all the difference in the 
world to board a bus, walk into 
a school, a shop, or an Office 
bearing Christ in our hearts 
after having received Him in 
Holy Communion. 


Then, here’s something extra 
for you to do. Each day strive 
to do something hard and offer 
it to Christ for a Catholic some. 
where in the world who is being 
persecuted for religion. 
There are millions of such 
Catholics in various parts of the 
world. These millions of per- 
secuted souls include not only 
priests, sisters, religious and 
adults, but Catholic boys and 
girls as well. Think how much 
pleasure you could give God and 
there aren’t too many things 
happening in the world just 
now that do please Him. You 
won’t disappoint Him, will you? 


Begin this Lenten season with 
a song in your heart and a 
prayer on your lips. 


New Morality 


With the decline of the religious belief we have seen the 
coming of a new morality. This new morality is nothing but 
the old immorality with a thin veneer of respectability. Some- 
one has said that its chief occupation is finding polite synonyms 


for sin. 
taboos. 


The ten commandments have been derided as ancient 
The warning of the pastors of the Church against the 


desecration of the family has been styled clerical interference. 
To speak quite plainly, the sacred word love is being used where 
the ugly word lust would be better employed. It is the teach- 
ing of Christ that a man shall have one wife and a wife one 


husband.—Cardinal Griffin. 
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marriage agreement 

legally binding. A Cleveland 
judge has underscored the bind- 
ing force of the pre-nuptial 
agreement in mixed marriage. 
In returning two girls to their 
non-Catholic father on condition 
that they be reared in the Cath- 
colic faith, Judge James C. Con- 
nell of Common Pleas Court 
noted that the father had con- 
sented in writing to such an ar- 
rangement. He declared: “If he 
had not agreed to that, there is 
a good reason to believe the mar- 
riage would not have taken place. 
These contracts are valid, they 
must be lived up to, it is the 
duty of the courts to recognize 
them.” 


Judge Connell based his ruling 
on an 1899 decision which upheld 
the validity of the pre-nuptial 
agreement in mixed marriage. 


The Cleveland case began aft- 
er death of the children’s mother, 
Mrs. Betty Hamilton Piteo, who 
had been divorced a year ago and 
had contracted a second union. 
Mrs. Piteo left a will in which 
she directed that the girls be 
reared in the Catholic faith by 
her second husband. The father, 
Eugene F. Hamilton, who had al- 
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so married again, contested the 
will. 

Sex instruction films. Arch- 
bishop Joaquin Garcia of Medel- 
lin, Columbia has warned the 
faithful of his archdiocese not 
to see an American and an Ar- 
gentinian film dealing with sex 
because these films constitute 
“an attempt against faith, 
morals, and wholesome customs.” 


The American film, “Mom and 
Dad,” tries to put over the point 
that all sexual evils come from a 
lack of sex education, while the 
Argentinian film, “Sin and Sex- 
ual Crime,” treats of venereal 
disease and how to avoid it. 
“Mom and Dad” has been given 
a Condemned classification by 
the Legion of Decency in the 
United States. 


Meanwhile in Bogota, the Col- 
ombian capital, a local theater 
immediately withdrew “Sin and 
Sexual Crime” when Archbishop 
Ismael Perdomo of Bogota for- 
bade Catholics in his see from 
seeing the film under pain of 
mortal sin. No other theater in 
the capital has tried to show the 
film. 


Magazines and papers have 
seized on the occasion to point 
out the dangers of an improper 
sex education. “Moralists and 
teachers tell us that where ig- 
norance can be the cause of one 
downfall, precocious knowledge 
causes the fall of 99,” the Cath-. 
olic Action publication warns 
“this delicate task belongs to 
parents and to confessors. 

“It is sensuality that leads 
those who fill the theaters. 
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Should the question involved be 
the prevention of tuberculosis, 
leprosy or cancer, the theaters 
would be deserted.” 


An article in another publi- 
cation stated that the effect of 
such films seems to be “to teach 
how to sin hygienically.” 


Home communion Breakfasts. 
Faithful of the Diocese of Roch- 
ester observed the 1949 Feast of 
the Holy Family by attending 
Mass and receiving Holy Com- 
munion in family groups in their 
parish churches, fulfilling an an- 
nual diocesan practice for the 
10th time. 


The Family Communion Sun- 
day was started in 1940 at the 
suggestion of Bishop James E. 


Kearney of Rochester, who this 
year urged in a letter to the 
people of the diocese that the 
mother of the family once again 
be made the guest of honor at a 
Communion Breakfast follow- 
ing attendance at Mass. 


“Let all attend Mass as fam- 
ily units, sons and daughters led 
to the altar by father and moth- 
er, and the parents in turn led by 
the devotion of their little ones 
to the altar of-God, with mother 
as guest instead of the perennial 
hostess, cook, and waitress as 
she generally and generously 
serves throughout the year,” 
Bishop Kearney wrote. 

Quoting President Truman’s 
Christmas Eve statement, “There 
are not ties like family ties,” the 
Bishop had urged an enthusi- 
astic. turnout of families. The 
children’s Mass was dropped to 


allow children to attend with 
their parents. 


Catholics ‘adopt?’ European 
families. Last month in her col- 
umn “At Our House,” syndicated 
in the Catholic press by the NC 
Feature Service, Mary Tinley 
Daly spun an amusing tale of 
how her family had “adopted” a 
European friend. It was the kind 
of thing that happens to the 
Dalys: a newsman snapped a pic- 
ture of two of the girls in Cath- 
olic school uniforms, standing in 
the midst of tulips in a Presby- 
terian churchyard. The picture, 
via the newspaper, got into the 
hands of a girl in Germany, cor- 
respondence started, and _ soon 
the Dalys were sending parcels 
to the girl. 


In the midst of her account, 
Mrs. Daly slipped in the word 
that the National Council of 
Catholic Women has quite an- 
other way of arranging for fami- 
lies in America to “adopt” im- 
poverished families in Europe. 
She recommended that interested 
persons write to the Council's 
headquarters in Washington, and 
make use of the Council’s cer- 
tified list of names of the need- 
iest families in the various coun- 
tries. 


Within three days after the 
appearance of the column, the 
requests for names began to roll 
in to the Council in Washington. 
“After reading Mary Tinley 
Daly’s column .. .” was the usual 
introduction, as people asked for 
the chance to adopt someone In 
Holland, Poland, Germany, 


France, Austria, and other coun- 
tries. 


It’s too early to judge the full 
extent of the response, but from 
what’s happened so far, it looks 
as if that phrase “the power of 
the press” still has meaning. 

‘Little darlings’ or ‘Pestilen- 
tial Rotter’s, soft psychology is 
reducing Britain’s schools to the 
level of badly-run playgrounds 
and turning the child, “created 
in the image and likeness of God, 
into a pestilential, licentious rot- 
ter.” 

So said a 46-year-old bachelor, 
W. Dermott Farrell, president of 
the Catholic Federation of Eng- 
land and Wales, as he addressed 
its convention at Chester. Mr. 
Farrell, let it be understood, ap- 
proves of corporal punishment 
for children, and is said to be a 
disciple of the Jesuit school 
which favors the ferula (fiant 
fennel, its stalks were used for 
punishing schoolboys—Webster). 
Or, if convenient, a short, pliant 
strap. 

Hitting straight from his 
bachelor-button, Mr. Farrell ful- 
minated as follows: 

“Soft psychology has inter- 
fered in the sacred relationship 
between parents and children. 
Soft psychology is reducing 
schools to the level of a badly- 
run play center. Soft psychol- 
ogy in the streets and public ve- 
hicles is turning children into 
real public nuisances. 

“The human material in our 
care is the British child, with all 
his virtues as well as his vices. 
All I ask in this address is that 
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we should stop to consider 
whether we are not assisting— 
unconsciously—in turning the 
child, created in the image and 
likeness of God into a pestilen- 
tial, licentious rotter.” 


Most people blame the parents, 
the schools, the cinema, politics 
or the police for children’s mis- 
behavior, he thundered. Few 
blame the public authorities and 
no one blames the child. ' Why 
not? 

“If he avoided idleness and 
bad company, if he said his pray- 
ers and exercised some little self- 
control and thought for others, 
would not his behavior be bet- 
ter?” Mr. Farrell asked. “The 
prime responsibility rests most- 
ly on the soft psychological ideas 
that have permeated official and 
public opinion.” 

Mr. Farrell complained that at 
juvenile court, for instance, no 
policeman is allowed to appear 
in helmet or uniform “lest he 
frighten the little darlings.” 

“What is the harm in fright- 
ening them? Why should not fear 
of the law and its sanctions be 
used as a deterrent to juvenile 
crime?” 


“T can see nothing wrong 
morally with the old scriptural 
dictum: ‘spare the rod and 
spoil the child,’ and I need a good 
deal of convincing on the psy- 
chological level. Talking of rods, 
why do the local authorities in- 
sist on the use of a cane ex- 
clusively? It is a barbaric and 
dangerous instrument.” 


South Carolina Votes For Di- 
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vorce Law. South Carolina vot- 
ers adopted a referendum in No- 
vember which authorizes amend- 
ment of the state constitution to 
remove the present prohibition 
of divorce. This prohibition has 
been in effect since colonial days, 
except for a few years of car- 
petbagger control following the 
Civil War. The vote was 55,280 
for divorce, 41,384 against it. 
Anti-divorce forces in the 
State are not satisfied with the 
result. They point out that 230,- 
000 ballots were printed (this 
proposition was on a separate 
ballot) and only about 42% of 


voters, especially in rural dis- 
tricts, were unable to get bal- 
lots, being informed that all the 
ballots had been used up. The 
monthly bulletin of the South 
Carolina Forces, Federated, for 
Temperance and Law Enforce- 
ment, reminds its readers that 
the rural precincts were known 
to be most actively opposed to 
divorce. How does it happen that 
they were thus disfranchised? 
The rural districts still have 
a chance to make themselves 
heard in the Legislature, since 
no change will be made in the 
divorce situation until that body 


them actually used; yet many takes action. 


Watch Out, You're Home! 


That always entertaining and informative writer of Topics 
of the Times reminds us (N. Y. Times, December 29, 1948) that 
home isn’t what it used to be, that though it may not have lost 

G its sweetness, it has lost its security; so much so that home is 
i now known to be more dangerous than the city streets with all 
their congested traffic and inexpert driving. The comparative 
score for those killed in New York City for one year, he as- 
= i sures us, was 640 in motor vehicular accidents on the streets, 
to 1900 who “died of injuries received at home.” In the nation 
as a whole, for 1947, the results read: 34,500 home accident 
deaths to 32,500 for traffic accident fatalties. Seaching for the 
reason, he assigns two principal causes: the relatively less pub- 
licity given to accidents which occur at home than to those 
which happen in public, and second, people are very much less 
cautious against possible accidents in the privacy of their homes 
than when abroad. “We appear,” says our columnist, “to be 
singularly unmoved by tragedy on a small scale—the tumble 
down stairs, a slip on a rug. If only accidents had symptoms, 
like mumps and measles, life would be ever so much safer.” 
—Ave Maria. 


I can see how it might be possible for a man to look down 
upon the earth and be an atheist, but I cannot conceive how he 
could look up into the heavens and say there is no God.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 


